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It's attitude, not altitude, that frustrates 


SOVIET NUCLEAR WAR STRATEGY: 


Survival of its armies through is ‘_ 
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At 00°00"01" GMT, May 1, 1960, Martin logged its 523,692,000th mile of space flight 
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To keep the lonely vigil... Martin PM-1 air-portable nuclear 
reactor, to supply electricity and heat at remote Air Force stations, 


is now being developed and produced for the AEC, 
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FOR THE ARMY, MSVD is cur- 
rently developing the LITTLE- 
JOHN nuclear arming and 
fuzing system shown under- 
going vibration test . . . part of 
MSVD reliability test program. 
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DEPARTMENT 


..center for missile and space technology research 
and development at General Electric 


Progress in arming and fuzing 


With this nation’s growing arsenal of strategic 
and tactical missiles, increasing emphasis is being 
placed upon the development of more sophisti- 
cated safing, arming and fuzing systems. 

General Electric’s Missile and Space Vehicle 
Department was the first industrial contractor 
selected by U.S. Army Ordnance to furnish safing, 
arming and fuzing subsystems for nuclear war- 
heads. MSVD has participated in feasibility 
studies, development, testing, evaluation and pro- 
duction of safing, arming and fuzing systems for 
ten major U.S. Army and USS. Air Force surface- 
launched missiles, including the Army’s LITTLE- 
JOHN, HONEST JOHN, LACROSSE, NIKE- 
HERCULES, and the Air Force’s ATLAS and 
THOR. 

Engineers at MSVD’s Missile and Ordnance 
Engineering Operation who contributed to many 
of these projects are today working with new 


safing, arming and fuzing concepts and techniques. 
These include the development of new fuze designs 
intended to overcome possible enemy counter- 
measures, the study of re-entry-stage arming for 
long-range strategic missiles, and development of 
direction sensing devices to aid in gaining even 
more reliable safing measures. 

For more information on MSVD’s safing, arm- 
ing and fuzing achievements for the Army and Air 
Force and other contributions to U.S. space tech- 
nology progress, write to Section 160-72, General 
Electric Missile and Space Vehicle Department. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


MISSILE AND SPACE VEHICLE DEPARTMENT 
A Department of the Defense Electronics Division 


Philadelphia 4, Penna. 


Scientists and Engineers interested in career opportunities in Space Technology contact Mr. T. H. Sebring, MSVD. 
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THIOKOL’s Utah Division is fully staffed and equipped to produce solid rocket 
motors of unprecedented size . .. of ICBM and even satellite proportions. 


Why THIOKOL subcontracts to 
Industry, U.S.A. in the 


production of rocket powerplants 


of unprecedented reliability. 


Indevelopmentof advanced power- 
plants for missiles like Minute- 
man, Nike-Zeus, Subroc, and for 
research vehicles like Little Joe 
and X-17...THIOKOL draws on 
its own vast propulsion know-how 
plus the advanced technological 
background of scores of industrial 
organizations. 

The Allison Division of General 
Motors, Scaife Company, Goodyear, 
General Electric, Heintz Mfg. Co., 
Curtiss-Wright, RCA, Solar Air- 
craft, Borg-Warner Corp... . these 
are but a few of the many compa- 
nies, large and small, to whom 
THIOKOL has subcontracted in 
producing dependable propulsion 
systems. 

We have called upon the pres- 
sure vessel industry to whom met- 
als for strength are second nature 
to get rocket casings combining 


light weight and high tensile 
strength. 

We have called upon the elec- 
tronics industry whose art is 
instrumentation for the delicate 
devices required for precise test- 
ing and production controls. 

We have turned to the transpor- 
tation and construction industries 
for development of specialized 
equipment such as monorail sys- 
tems and movable cranes needed 
to process giant rocket motors 
with unfailing precision on an 
assembly line basis. 

Many industrial technologies 
are met in a rocket propulsion sys- 
tem. Recognizing this, THIOKOL 
calls on specialists to achieve high- 
est reliability, to meet the critical 
rocket power requirements of na- 
tional defense and space research. 


ee 
Vheokol, ® Chemical Corporation 


BRISTOL, PENNA. 
Plants in: TRENTON, N. J.; MOSS POINT, MISS.; ‘DENVILLE, N. J.; ELKTON, 
MD.; HUNTSVILLE, ALA.; MARSHALL, TEXAS; BRIGHAM CITY, UTAH. 


®Registered trademark of the Thiokol Chemical Corporation for its liquid 
polymers, rocket propellants, plasticizers, and other chemical products. 
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BEST BY TEST 


INDEPENDENT LAB TESTS 
SHOW THAT: 


spring 
*is the best construction of all 


caps tested 


*exclusively uses Vat Dye, assuring 
a uniformity of color brightness 


and best fade resistance 

*has the best appearance after 
many many washings 

*the Lockstitch sewing gives longer 


and stronger wearing 

*has the least shrinkage 

For only a few cents more, you 
get a fatigue cap that outlasts 


any other brand 5 times longer 
—and the Spring-Up is uncondi- 


tionally guaranteed! 


GET IT AT YOUR 


or order direct only $2.00 postpaid 
anywhere in the world. Be sure to 
specify size and number. 

#8590 with inside ear flaps 
#8593 without flaps 


NOTE: add 50c for Airmail delivery 


CAP CORPORATION 


301 SOUTH 30TH STREET © LOUISVILLE 12, KY. 
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NO STRANGER HE 


@ As one who has read ARMY since 
before it changed its name, and as an 
alien, I had never supposed the day 
would come when I should venture to 
penetrate your pages—let alone to 
criticize one of your contributors. 
Nevertheless, Major Nutting’s 
“Strangers in a Strange Land,” in 
your February issue is more than I 
can accept. 

I spent something more than a year 
in the United States during 1952-53, 
mostly at the Armor School, Fort 
Knox, Ky. I wish to go on record that 
I could not have been better treated 
at Knox or anywhere else. It is true 
that I was at first allotted a coun- 
selor-mentor, but we soon dropped 
that and I was very quickly accepted 
by the class—-and so were the rest of 
the Allied students. 

Hardly a Saturday or Sunday was 
not booked up by dates, and I had 
difficulty in completing my evening 
work because of the press of invita- 
tions to dinner. I was taken to the 
Kentucky Derby, whisked to Arizona 
for Christmas, and even had the privi- 
lege of sharing a family Thanksgiving 
Day. My greatest concern (because 
a gracious British Treasury had not 
allowed my wife to accompany me) 
was to find a way of repaying the 
endless hospitality and friendliness I 
received. 

Furthermore the matter did not end 
there. I still receive ARMY through 
the generosity of a Fort Knox friend. 
I have met my fellow-students again 
all over the world—Asia, Africa, 
Europe—and we have travelled hun- 
dreds of miles to do so. Every Christ- 
mas I exchange nearly 150 cards. 

No, Major Nutting has the most 
kindly intentions, but he is wrong. It 
is true that, on my course at any rate, 
we had a variety of so-called allies. 
A few, to put it bluntly, were pretty 
worthless. Some did no work, some 
spent too much of their time in cyni- 
cal criticism of their hosts. But most 
of them were honest souls who had 
come to learn-—-and these were ac- 
cepted in the same spirit by their 
American colleagues. 

But I go farther than this. When 
I was in the States the Korean War 
was afoot, and servicemen were 
obliged always to wear uniform. The 
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interest and friendliness I received 
from the American civilian man-in- 
the-street was a great experience. I 
do not doubt that some asked me to 
supper because they wanted to find 
out what made a Redcoat tick, but it 
was always done in the friendliest 
manner. I know that Frenchmen, 
Italians, Portuguese and many others 
had exactly the same warm treatment. 


If Major Nutting’s views are based 
on present-day experience, then times 
have changed indeed. Furthermore, 
I do not quite agree with your edi- 
torial note. J was never invited to tea 
by a Girl Scout Troop, supervised by 
an enlisted WAC. I can assure you 
that my friends at Fort Knox would 
on no account have allowed me to be 
subjected to such an experience. The 
hospitality I, and others like me, re- 
ceived, was entirely personal and cer- 
tainly not organized. My only regret 
is that I was never asked to address 
the DAR. 


I am glad, after seven years, to 
have this opportunity to thank my 
many American friends, but I am 
sorry that in so doing I must disagree 
fundamentally with Major Nutting. 


LT. Cou. P. A. L. VAUX, OBE 
3d Royal Tank Regt. 


PUNCHED AND PERFORATED 


@ It would be very helpful if you 
would have the pages of ARMY per- 
forated and punched to fit a loose-leaf 
notebook. That way I and many other 
readers could take out the material 
we want to keep and file it away by 
subject. 

I’m just a soldier and don’t want 
any credit for ideas, so please don’t 
use my name. 

SOLDIER 
Fort Bliss, Tex. 


An excellent suggestion. All read- 
ers willing to pay at least twice as 
much as they now do for ARMY will 
please say so. If there are enough of 
you we'll take it up with our printer. 
—tTHE EDITORS. 


NO HOUSE OF CORRECTION 


@ Recently I read in a newspaper 
that a young man of the town had 
received a suspended sentence for in- 
decent exposure on condition that he 





but war’s a game 


“But war’s a game,” said William Cowper, “which, were their subjects 
wise, Kings would not play at.’’ Yet, wisdom apart, a necessary game and 
best played well to avoid defeat. This is why tech/ops is now in the fore- 
front of computer war gaming pioneering—for the U. S. Army Continental 
Army Command, for Headquarters, U. S. Air Force, and for the U. S. Navy, 
as well as applying gaming techniques to industrial problems such as load- 
ing and scheduling for the Matson Navigation Company and other business 
Sponsors. 

Out of this war game pioneering, involving design, evaluation, develop- 
ment of unusual applications of stochastic models, advanced programming 
systems and common language carriers, has grown a fascinating book by 
tech/ops: THE GAME OF WAR, a history of the highlights of war games 
from the first chess of 3,000 years ago to modern computer gaming, illus- 
trated with authentic warriors from the ancient Greeks to modern times, 
For your free copy write to: 


Technical Operations, Incorporated 


Central Research Laboratories / Burlington, Massachusetts 


WASHINGTON, D.C. « MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 
FORT MONROE, VIRGINIA « HONOLULU, HAWAII 





“When we talked 
' about the Plan 
| person-to-person, 
Be participation 
jumped 30%!” 


In our company we've made the Payroll 
Savings Plan available for some time. I 
thought, naturally, that we had a large 
participation. But when I checked up a 
few weeks ago I discovered that only 
about 22% of our people were making 
use of the Plan. It’s so easy to say," Sure, 
this is a fine idea, and I'll sign up next 
payday.’ 

What our people needed was some- 
one to explain this convenient savings 
plan in person; someone to show them 
that just signing the card would put 
this fine thrift program into automatic 
operation. They needed somebody to 
invite them to start right now. 

When I contacted our State Savings 
Bonds Director, he helped us set up a 
thorough, informative canvass of every- 
body on our staff. As a result more than 
30% additional employees signed up for 
this easy, systematic way to buy U.S. 
Savings Bonds, regularly. 

Perhaps your organization, too, has a 
large percentage of employees who have 
never been invited to combine patriotism 
with basic thrift through the Payroll 
Savings Plan. Companies with high 
employee participation are enthusiastic 
about its benefits in terms of lower 
employee turnover, better safety rec- 
ords, and the satisfaction engendered 
by helping large numbers to contribute 
to our Nation’s Peace Power. The 
greater your employee participation, 
the more substantial your company 
benefits will be. Contact your State 
Savings Bonds Director for prompt, 
practical help in spreading Payroll Sav- 
ings information, person-to-person. 
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Could you use another source of income?—For your 
children’s education, a retirement fund, or to help you 
stretch your service pay further? 

To achieve these goals, thousands of service men and 
women have turned to Harris, Upham’s Armed Forces 
Department for help in selecting dividend-paying common 
stocks, whose value tends to keep pace with living costs. 

Our Armed Forces Department under General John E. 
Dahlquist (Retired) is experienced in helping military 
personnel with their specialized investment problems. It 
is backed by nationwide brokerage facilities in 36 offices 
from coast to coast—along with Harris, Upham’s well- 
regarded Research and Mutual Fund Departments. 

Our MILITARY INVESTMENT MANUAL describes our ser- 
vices, and explains the fundamentals of investing. If you 
are interested in extra income, you may obtain a free copy 
of this useful booklet simply by filling out and mailing the 
coupon below. 


1 ARMED FORCES DEPARTMENT, HARRIS, UPHAM & CO. J 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


. 1505 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., Att: General John E. Dahlquist, USA Ret. ; 


I Gentlemen: Please forward promptly a free copy of “The Military Investment Manual” { 
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enlist in the armed forces by a certain 
date. 

What an insult to every man who 
now wears or has ever had the honor 
of wearing the uniform of our coun- 
try! Is our splendid body of soldiers, 
sailors and airmen a refuge for the 
undesirables of our civilian commu- 
nity? Soldiers of our country serve 
all over the Free World. Is this the 
type of person to represent the United 
States of America before the civilian , 
population and military forces of our 
Allies? Can the mothers, sisters and 
wives of our young men or the fathers 
and brothers of our young women in 
the services tolerate the use of our 
Army, Navy and Air Force as a sub- 
stitute for a corrective institution ? 

One wonders to what job and at 
what station this judge feels this un- 
fortunate young man would best be 
assigned. Perhaps he does not care. 

CoL. GILBERT B. LAMB 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


INDEX 


@ I continually find myself spend- 
ing valuable time thumbing through 
stacks of back copies looking for an 
article I know appeared. Why don’t 
you publish an annual index for re- 
searchers like me? 
H. T. SORBEAN 
Chevy Chase, Md. 
We do. And we usually announce 
its availability in the August or Sep- 
tember issue.—THE EDITORS. 


MR. K IS A MILITARY THREAT 


@ General Phillips in “Their ‘New 
Look’—and Ours” in the March issue, 
says that “the blunt truth is that 
since the death of Stalin, the Soviet 
military establishment has shown it- 
self far more flexible and more willing 
than ours to accept the effects of the 
revolution in armaments.” 

This blunt truth is somewhat 
blunted by the author’s own assertion 
that the Soviets “have, indeed, ac- 
cepted the idea of deterrence and 
massive retaliation.” He adds: “But 
this is nothing new. It was implicit 
in the development of nuclear weap- 
ons and long-range bombers to meet 
the threat of the same type of U.S. 
forces.” 

This rather fuzzy writing would 
seem to indicate that ‘‘since the death 
of Stalin,’ the Soviets have been re- 
acting to American initiative in the 
military field. This reaction is not a 
demonstration of “far more _ flexi- 
bility” and a brilliance in the face of 
“the revolution in armaments.” It is 
a belated and sluggardly realization 
that the U.S. had the best apprecia- 
tion of the meaning of the revolution 
in armaments all along—-and that the 








On all frontiers... 


Philco pioneers in advanced electronics... 


In space and in the air, on land, on sea, and in the ocean depths —wherever advanced 
electronics plays its part—you will find dramatic proof of Philco leadership in 
technology, capacity and versatility. For here is an organization fully staffed and 
fully equipped to pioneer and contribute in every phase of the art . . . to solve 
the most complex problems . : . to create totally new devices . . . to manufacture 
the finest electronic products and systems. 

Philco leadership in the field of advanced electronics is recognized throughout 
the world. And Philco stands ready to serve. Look to the leader. . . look to Philco. 


Weapons Systems « Satellites » Space Instrumentation « Guided Missiles « Global 
Communications « Radar « Data Links « Fire Control Systems « Underwater Ordnance « 
Air Traffic Control « Data Processing Systems « Closed Circuit TV 
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Government and Industrial Group, Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania f 


Communications and Weapons Systems Division ¢ Computer Division 
Sierra Electronic Division « Western Development Laboratories 
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WHO TOOK THE DIESEL ENGINE 
OFF ITS HEAVY FOUNDATION? 


Pre-1931 diesel engines were big and heavy. Although they 
were efficient, economical and uncomplicated, they only could be 
used where there was room for their bulk and for the massive 
foundations they required. Diesels, at that time, couldn’t be 
used for mobile applications like those Caterpillar required. So 
Caterpillar designed and built its own diesels. 


Compact, lighter and more versatile—the first Cat Diesel Engine 
revolutionized mobile power. 


Today, with over thirty years of diesel experience, Caterpillar 
has built hundreds of thousands of these compression-ignition 


C=Talelial= 
power 


BY CATERPILLAR 


“ 


engines. Modern Cat Diesels are light, compact and efficient. They 
are probably the most advanced diesel engines made. They are 
available for practically every diesel or natural gas application. 


Modern, lightweight, compact Cat Diesel Engines are avail- 
able in horsepowers to 730 or Electric Set ratings to 375 KW. For 
use in construction, mining, railroad, petroleum, agricultural, 
marine, pleasure craft, logging, and public service applications. 


CATERPILLAR 


Engine Division, Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U. S. A. 


Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 





Soviets were less flexible and less 
willing to accept the effects of the 
revolution in armaments. 


General Phillips cites the ease with 
which the USSR made the switch in 
contrast with the grinding, “‘shock- 
ing .. . partisan infighting’ which 
took place in the USA; that the 
Soviets made the change with “a 
maximum of efficiency and a mini- 
mum of internal division.” This does 
not agree with the works of Galay, 
Garthoff, Dinerstein and others who 
have described the post-Stalin de- 
bates. Nor with his own statement 
that ‘Air Marshal Pavel Zhigarev 
was relieved of command of the air 
forces . . . [and] the admiral com- 
manding the Soviet Navy who insisted 
on the surface ship-building program 
This smoothness 
of efficiency is probably not appreci- 
ated by Zhigarev and the admiral. 
And who now has anything to say 
about Zhukov? 

The statement that ‘“Khrushchev’s 
reductions . . . would seem to indicate 
that he does not have the pathological 
fear of the West’s bad intentions 
which animated Stalin” indicates that 
General Phillips believes what the 
Soviets say. He goes on to say that 
the reductions ‘‘may, and probably do, 
also indicate that Khrushchev does 
not have aggressive military inten- 
tions. Indeed, Khrushchev himself 
held that any country contemplating 
attack would not cut its forces, for 
it would need troops as well as fire- 
power.” I believe a careful reading 
of Khrushchev’'s “January 14 report” 
would show that General Phillips is 
mistaken. 

If Khrushchev does not have Sta- 
lin's pathological fear of the West’s 
bad intentions, why did he say, in the 
i4 January speech: “It is clear that 
the imperialists will try once again 
to rally the forces of the advocates of 
cold war. Peace-loving people must be 
vigilant and not relax in the struggle 
for the consolidation of peace.” 


was also replaced.” 


We must depend upon some better 
source than Khrushchev, who, of 
course, does not consider the Soviet 
actions in Hungary, Korea, and 
Czechoslovakia as aggression. How 
can we square a reading of K’s in- 
tentions with his statement in the 14 
January speech that the Soviet Union 
“possesses such weapons and such 
firepower as have never been pos- 
sessed by any army before’? And 
how can we square K’s intentions 
with his statement that the Soviet 
armed forces will be as strong, or 
stronger, after the reduction? 

The developments which General 
Phillips cites are directed toward 
modernizing the Soviet 4armed forces 


—not to the reorganization of the 
Soviet army, navy and rocket units 
into a purely defensive force. Rockets 
and submarines (weapons on which 
General Phillips and others indicate 
the Soviets are concentrating) are 
offensive weapons. Simple statements 
of defensive intentions do not convert 
an ICBM into a defensive weapon. 
No, Khrushchev and the Commu- 
nists have not “shelved aggressive 
intentions to expand by military 
force.’”’ They would like us to believe 
they have. But the real world (as 
General Biddle and the editors of 
ARMY rightly emphasize) is not made 
of cornstalks, and Khrushchev is no 
straw man. I think General Phillips’s 
view of Khrushchev’s intentions is too 
hopeful, and that Khrushchev is a 
military threat. 
MAJ. WALTER DARNELL JACOBS 
Arlington, Va. 


DOUGHBOY CAVALRY LEADER 


@ Some time ago I read an ad in 
ARMY which pictured General Philip 
H. Sheridan of Civil War fame. As 
I recall, the theme was that Phil 
Sheridan really understood mobility 
and how to apply it to beat the enemy. 

Someone in the advertising agency 
wrote fine copy, but had he done the 
proper research he would not have 
written “Cavalryman Phil Sheridan.” 
A check would have revealed that all 
of Sheridan’s service up to 25 May 
1862 was in the 4th and 13th Infantry 
Regiments. 

Like many other Regulars, the fiery 
Sheridan, dissatisfied with his seden- 
tary job of quartermaster, wangled a 
state commission as colonel of a Mich- 
igan Volunteer regiment of cavalry. 
Though he became a general officer of 
U.S. Volunteers (the Civil War equiv- 
alent of AUS), technically Sheridan 
was a captain of Infantry until 20 
September 1864 when he was made 
a brigadier general in the Regular 
Army. 

I got the point of the ad, all right. 
Sheridan moved his soldiers to where 
they could fight. He didn’t see cavalry 
as warriors who were meant to have 
at the enemy in mounted charges. He 
was infantry-minded and knew the 
power of infantry fire would have 
made such a tactic murderous. Sher- 
idan used his “cavalry” really as 
mounted infantry. The horse was 
merely the means of carrying the sol- 
dier to the fight. Sheridan maintained, 
in effect, that “a cavalryman is noth- 
ing but an infantryman with four 
detachable legs.” 

MAJ. Z. J. NICHOLS 
APO 173, New York, N. Y. 











RESEARCH PROGRESS 
ON THE SOLID ROCKET 


Research aimed at developing more 
“specific impulse” in solid propellants 
has been given top priority in the mag- 
nificent new solid propellant research 
laboratory at Grand Central Rocket 
Co. Scheduled to be completed in May. 
The laboratory will be 
used by the world’s 
» top propellant special- 
ists for a $3 million 
research project in 
which priority will be 
given to development 
of the Nitrasol series of propellants 
with which we have already had con- 
siderable success. 


«fst 


‘ 


Within a year, we hope to develop a 
high-density, high-energy Nitrasol 
propellant for missile and space 
applications. 


The external ballistics of many missile 
applications are favored by high den- 
sity in the propellant, even at some 
sacrifice of “specific impulse!’ A recent 
parametric study of a 

large missile, for 

instance, showed that 

a range increase could 

be achieved merely by 

increasing the density 

of the propellant in the 

first stage, even if the 

specific impulse were lowered at the 
same time. This finding has been con- 
firmed by research done independently 
and concurrently by the Grand Central 
Rocket Co., where laboratory studies 
on the subject are continuing. 


Where possibilities of achieving such 
major breakthroughs exist, the Grand 
Central Rocket Co. management and 
its top-flight scientist teams believe that 
development should be vigorous. This 
is the fundamental policy that has pro- 
duced such a long list of distinguished 
accomplishments in solid propulsion 
for our company. 


Positions open for chemists, engineers 
and solid rocket production specialists. 


Grand Central 
Cchkel. CO. 


P.O. Box 111 
®eoranwes, 


Telephone : PYromid 3-221! 
ec¢att#Foawnmia 
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Your ARMY appears this month in a 
new uniform of slightly 
and is manufactured by a new printer. 
There are other 
cluding new heads for several depart- 
ments, but the basic mission of ARMY 
remains unchanged: to be ‘a profes- 
sional publication devoted to the ad- 
vancement of the military arts and 
sciences and representing the 
ests of the entire U.S. Army.” 

In_ this 
merely to 


larger cut 


minor changes, in- 


inter- 


where 
difficult, 
As we 
the 
show- 
into na- 
international re- 


changing world, 
keep 
this is a large order indeed. 
ARMY can advance 
interests of the U.S. Army by 
ing how those interests fit 
tional needs and 
quirements. 

Our lead article by Mr. Malcolm 
Mackintosh is a good example of 
ARMY’s constant search for articles 
that will increase your knowledge of 
the world you live in and of the world 
you may have to fight for. Much that 
has been written in the past fifteen 
years about what a third world war 
would be like reads more like a 
combination of the weirdest parts of 
science fiction and horror tales than 
a knowledgeable and reasoned analy- 
sis of what we and our enemy may 
want to do and may be capable of 
doing. Mr. Mackintosh, who is pres- 
ently engaged in preparing a book on 
the strategy and tactics of Soviet 
foreign policy, is well qualified to 
write on Soviet strategy. In January 
of this year he came to the United 
States at the invitation of the Air 
War College to lecture on ‘Probable 
Sino-Soviet Bloc Military Strategy”; 
the present article is drawn from that 
lecture. Mr. Mackintosh, who holds 
an M.A. from Glasgow University, is 
a consultant on Soviet military af- 
fairs to the Institute for Strategic 
Studies in London. He served in Brit- 
ish Army infantry and airborne out- 
fits as an enlisted man and officer 
from 1941 to 1946, and in 1944 made 
early contact wtih Soviet armies in 
the Balkans. He later served as a 
liaison officer with the Soviet forces 
and as a member of the Allied Con- 
trol Commission. In 1956, during the 
visit of Khrushchev and Bulganin to 
London, Mr. Mackintosh was one of 
the Prime Minister’s interpreters. 


current is 


see it, best 


WE ARE happy to report that ARMY 
magazine has its first exclusive (as 
the big city press says) foreign cor- 
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respondent in the person of Mr. 
Charles S. Stevenson, who is presently 
touring U.S. Army bases and MAAG 
units in the Far East for you. A pep- 
pery 65-year-old retired vice president 
of Hallmark Cards of Kansas City, 
Mr. Stevenson has for years been 
writing in his spare time for the Kan- 
sas City Star and the North Ameri- 
can Newspaper Alliance. He first 
came to our attention when he wrote 
the story of the civilian aides to the 
Secretary of the Army which ap- 
peared in our January issue. He was 
well qualified for that one since he 
is the Secretary’s Civilian Aide from 
Western Missouri. In preparing the 
present article on what’s in store for 
the RIFs from the Soviet armed 
forces, Mr. Stevenson read volumi- 
nously and interviewed a number of 
sources including the Soviet Embassy 
in Washington. 

CAPT. THOMAS C. WYATT went through 
World War II in the 34th Infantry 
Division as an infantry noncommis- 
sioned officer. After the war he at- 
tended college and then reentered the 
Army, winning his commission after 
a competitive tour with the 82d Air- 
borne Division. He commanded a rifle 
company of the 23d Infantry in Korea 
and later was an Assistant G3 of the 
2d Infantry Division. He is presently 
with the 77th Special Forces Group at 
Fort Bragg. 

COL. JOHN D. BYRNE is an artilleryman 
who commanded a field artillery bat- 
talion of the 3d Infantry Division in 
Africa, Sicily, and Italy during the 
Second World War. In recent years 
he has had considerable joint duty 
and is presently with the MAAG in 
Spain. 

MAJ. DAVID M. FIELD is a quartermas- 
ter who saw active service during 
the Second World War and in Korea. 
He is presently on duty at Headquar- 
ters, USCONARC, and is a graduate 
of the Associate Course, CGSC. 


MAJ. DAVID M. PETERS and Capt. Rob- 
ert J. Berens, who team together on 
the article that looks at the problem 
of compulsory ROTC by focusing on 
the University of Wisconsin campus, 
are presently studying journalism at 
that University under the Army’s civil 
schooling program. Both are infan- 
trymen. Major Peters, a graduate 
of USMA, served in Korea with the 
187th Airborne Combat Team, and 
Captain Berens, who served as an en- 


listed man with the 34th Infantry 
Division in Africa and Italy during 
the Second World War, earned a reg- 
ular commission through the ROTC at 
the State University of Iowa in 1949. 
He, too, served with the 187th in 
Korea. 

MAJ. WILLIAM R. STROUD has been an 
artilleryman since his graduation 
from USMA in 1946. He has been at 
the University of Wisconsin since 
1958 (unintentionally, this seems to 
be our “On Wisconsin” issue) study- 
ing journalism and conducting re- 
search at the Mass Communications 
Research Center. 

Our four Cerebrationists this month 
include an Airman 2d Class of the 
USAF. As always they challenge 
your thinking, and sometimes your 
temper. 

LT. JOHN 8S. CROSBY is Assistant S3, 
2d Howitzer Battalion, 78th Artillery, 
stationed in Germany. He has had 
two assignments as a student at Fort 
Sill, plus assignments with a heavy 
artillery battery and a missile group. 
LT. CHARLES D. SARKISS is presently 
Assault Gun Platoon leader in the 
ist Airborne Battle Group stationed 
with the Seventh Army in Germany. 
An infantryman, he is a graduate of 
the USMA, Class of 1956. 

A/2C ROBERT F. DORR, now serving at 
an air base in Korea, has been in the 
USAF for three years. He tells us 
that “I read AUSA’s magazine regu- 
larly [but] at the same time I must 
confess membership in the Air Force 
Association.” 

AFTER EXPERIENCE with Army Train- 
ing Tests while on duty with the 
Seventh Army in Germany, with 
Eighth Army in Korea, and with the 
82d Airborne Division where he now 
commands Company C, ist Airborne 
Battle Group, 503d Infantry, Capt. 
James M. Hanson concluded the prob- 
lem is universal and here has his say 
on the subject. 


A MILITARY communicator by profes- 
sion, Col. Charles Gibbs of the Signal 
Corps has communicated several ar- 
ticles on the subject to readers of 
ARMY. His current assignment is 
Director of the Communications De- 
partment, U.S. Army Signal Research 
and Development Laboratory. 

A GUEST EDITORIAL in ARMY is some- 
thing of an innovation but we're 
happy that the innovators are the 
public-spirited ladies of the Army Re- 
lief Society. Mrs. Elizabeth Bolles 
Hewitt, the editorialist, is a member 
of the publicity committee of the 
National Headquarters of ARS, and 
is the wife of Brig. Gen. Robert 
Hewitt, who commands the 52d Artil- 
lery Brigade, “ARADCOM, at Fort 
Wadsworth, N. Y. 





To assure a new order 
of reliability 


MICRO-MODUL 


EQUIPMENT 





The micro-module is a new dimension in mili- 
tary electronics. It offers answers to the urgent 
and growing need for equipment which is 
smaller, lighter, more reliable and easier to 
maintain. Large scale automatic assembly will 
bring down the high cost of complex, military 
electronic equipment. Looking into the immedi- 
ate future, we see a tactical digital computer 
occupying a space of less than two cubic feet. 
It will be capable of translating range, wind 





‘ape 





velocity, target position, barometric pressure, 
and other data into information for surface to 
surface missile firings. The soldier-technician 
monitoring the exchange of computer data will 
have modularized communications with the 
other elements of his tactical organization. RCA 
is the leader contractor of this important United 
States Army Signal Corps program and is work- 
ing in close harmony with the electronic com- 
ponents industry. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


DEFENSE ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 





No Secrets 
Between Us 


Don't keep your change of ad- 
dress a secret from us and we 
won't keep the contents of ARMY 
a secret from you. 

When you move send your 
change of address notice to 

Circulation Manager, ARMY 

1529 18th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
and we'll reciprocate by sending 


you your copies correctly ad- 


dressed. 


OLD ADDRESS, TOO 


When you send us your change 
be sure and give us your old ad- 
dress EXACTLY as it appears on 
the label of your latest issue, as 
well, of course, as your new ad- 
dress, including postal zone if you 
have one. 


TELL THE POSTMASTER 


Don't keep your change of ad- 
dress a secret from the U. S. Postal 
either. Any carrier or 
post office can provide you with 
a copy of Post Office Form 3575 
which will do the trick if you fill 
it out properly. 


ABOUT OFFICIAL ORDERS 


Everything we have said here is 
important, but here’s an addi- 
tional important reminder: If you 
are on active duty, put a note on 
Form 3575 that your change of 
address is due to official orders 
(if it is) and this will insure the 
forwarding of all your mail, ex- 
cept, we regret to say, to and from 


an APO. 


WE REPEAT OURSELF 


We would lose our ad writing 
franchise if we didn't use reitera- 
tion, so we say again, when it's 
your move, let us know where 
you have gone, even if it's far 
out. And for any further informa- 
tion about the delivery of your 
ARMY, write the 


Circulation Manager, ARMY 
1529 18th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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ROOSEVELT FUND EXCHANGE 


The 14th Annual exchange of 
military lecturers from the U. S. 
and Great Britain, under the spon- 
sorship of the Kermit Roosevelt 
Fund, will be completed 16 May 
when General George H. Decker, 
Vice Chief of Staff, addresses the 
Royal Military Academy at Shri- 
venham and the Royal Military 
Academy at Sandhurst. Lt. General 
Sir Michael West, KCB, DSO, of 
the First British Corps in Ger- 
many, came to the U. S. to lecture 
at West Point, the National War 
College, U. S. Army Command and 
General Staff College at Fort 
Leavenworth, and the Army War 
College at Carlisle Barracks, Pa. 
Gen. Decker’s other lectures were 
scheduled at the British Staff Col- 
lege at Camberley and the Imperial 
Defence College in London. The 
Kermit Roosevelt Fund was estab- 
lished by the widow of the son of 
President Theodore Roosevelt, to 
promote better understanding and 
closer relationship between the 
military forces of the U. S. and 
Great Britain. 


PACIFIC REINFORCED 


The Army’s Pacific Forces will 
be augmented in June with addi- 
tion of a reinforced Airborne Battle 
Group and activation of a Mobile 
Logistical Command on Okinawa. 
The 2d Airborne Battle Group, 
503d Infantry, of the 82d Airborne 
Division at Fort Bragg, backed by 
supporting units, has been desig- 
nated to make the move to Okinawa 
in order to give the Commander 
in Chief, Pacific, capability for a 
more flexible response in the West- 
ern Pacific. A forward deployed 
Battle Group of the 82d Airborne 
will go to Okinawa with the re- 
maining four Battle Groups re- 
maining at headquarters in Hawaii. 
The Mobile Logistical Command 
will provide back-up support for 
Army combat units anywhere in 
the Pacific. 


NAME CHANGE AT REDSTONE 


That portion of Redstone Ar- 
senal transferred to NASA is to 
be known as the George C. Mar- 
shall Space Flight Center, in mem- 
ory of the late General of the 


a 


In directing the change by 
Presidential proclamation, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said: “It is fit- 
ting that these facilities bear the 
name of a distinguished and great 
American.” 


WARRANT OFFICERS NEEDED 


Warrant officers in 14 different 
categories are critically short in 
numbers and the Army wants to 
find more eligible men. Particularly 
desirable are enlisted men of the 
National Guard and Army Reserve, 
and former commissioned officers 
in the Army. Qualified applicants 
will be offered immediate appoint- 
ment at grades up to Chief War- 
rant Officer W-2. The Army em- 
phasized that applicants need not 
hold existing MOS’s in the various 
categories. The MOS categories 
needed are in missiles, communi- 
cations, wheeled vehicles, arma- 
ment and intelligence. 


TEACHING COURSE OFFERED 


The University of Omaha, which 
has been a leader in adult educa- 
tion, is offering former servicemen 
who may want to become teachers 
in elementary and secondary 
schools a special graduate pro- 
gram. The UO program would lead 
to a master’s degree in education 
which would qualify the student 
for certification as a teacher. Cur- 
rently four retired military men 
are working on their master’s de- 
gree in teaching field subjects. The 
program will require about one 
year plus a summer session to com- 
plete unless an enrollee already has 
some education credits. The only 
difference between the new pro- 
gram and the standard education 
master’s degree offered by UO is 
the award of a teaching certificate. 
Dean Frank Gorman, of the univer- 
sity’s College of Education, said 
the new program will be ready no 
later than the fall term, and by the 
summer sessions, if possible. 


IRRADIATED FOOD STUDY 


A new, six-year, $5-million pro- 
gram to accelerate research on 
specific irradiated foods will be 
undertaken by the Army. The pro- 
gram was developed following the 
Army’s decision last October to 
suspend construction of a $7.5 mil- 
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a ‘ NEW THERMOPLASTIC RECORDING DISPLAY ACHIEVES 


| ™ F Detection to Projection 
(. ; in Less than a Second 


Large-screen display of radar signals can be recorded and pro- 
jected in less than a second. This advanced technique in in- 
formation display is an example of one application of the new 
thermoplastic recording system developed by General Electric. 
. The grainless, thermoplastic film eliminates processing delays 
\ and permits, with higher resolution, much greater enlargement 


than is practical with high-speed photographic film. Target 
delineation is also significantly improved by optical filtering used 
to increase the signal-to-noise ratio. 





Now undergoing final development in General Electric’s Elec- 
tronics Laboratory, the “‘thermoplastic display” is expected to 
find maximum application in the high-speed radar systems of the 
future. 176-03 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


DEFENSE ELECTRONICS DIVISION 
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lion Ionizing Radiation Center in 
Stockton, Calif., pending further 
laboratory studies on the feasibility 
of radiation as a means of preserv- 
ing foods. The new program, to be 
administered by the Army Quarter- 
master General, will concentrate 
primarily on foods of prime mili- 
tary importance—pork, beef, and 
chicken. The Army Surgeon Gen- 
eral will continue to be responsi- 
ble for conducting wholesomeness 
studies on irradiated foods in col- 
laboration with the Food and Drug 
Administration. 


GUARD EXPANDS NIKE ROLE 


The Army National Guard will 
have increased responsibility for 
the operation of Nike Ajax defense 
missile sites, Secretary of the Army 
Wilber M. Brucker has announced. 
During the next 16 months, the 
National Guard will take over from 
the active Army full-time operation 
of 36 additional Nike Ajax bat- 
teries, in addition to six Nike 
Hercules batteries in Hawaii. The 
first batteries were taken over by 
the National Guard in the Los 
Angeles area in September 1958. 
Since then, the Guard has taken 
over—on an around-the-clock 


THE 1960 


basis—operation of 40 Nike Ajax 
batteries in 10 major population 
centers. By June 30, 1961, it will 
participate in defense against air 
attack for 16 metropolitan areas in 
the north central and northeastern 
states, the west coast, and in 
Hawaii. 


RETIREMENT PROBLEMS 


With significant increase in re- 
tirements from the Armed Forces 
expected next year with the 20th 
anniversary of the World War II 
emergency, social scientists met in 
Washington at the end of April to 
discuss “Needs for Knowledge Re- 
garding the Military Retirement 
Problem.” Sponsor of the confer- 
ence, which brings together re- 
search specialists in military and 
civilian organizations, is the Bu- 
reau of Social Science Research, 
Inc. The conference will study the 
problem both from an over-all, na- 
tional perspective, and from the 
viewpoint of those directly in- 
volved—the retiree; his family; 
the institutions and communities 
the retiree will be entering, and the 
institution he will be leaving—the 
military establishment. 


ARMED FORCES DAY 


POWER FOR PEACE SHOW 





THE STATS ARE IN 


RAVEN 
MOST 
VALUABLE 
PERFORMER 


—— 
Leading in all departments in the light 
helicopter league is the Army H-23D Raven 
— the /atest in a helicopter line noted 
for its seemingly endless growth potential. 
Here are highlights from an impressive 
array of statistics on the D Model Raven 
from Camp Wolters, Texas, U. S. Army 
Primary Helicopter School, and 
the world’s largest helicopter operation. 








Total flight hours training per month 7,000 
Number of Aircraft 130 


Availability, Including All 
Maintenance And Overhaul 85% 


No. Autorotation (Practice Power Off) 
Landings per School Day 1,000 


Overhaul Life (Major, all components) 1,000 Hrs. 


Maintenance Hours, Ravens vs. 
all Army Average less than 50% 











One figure is missing from our collection... 
because it is inestimable. That's the value 
of the investment in dynamic components 
with designed-in future. They're ready now 
to drive entirely new craft of even greater 
economy and versatility. 





Designs are one thing. Deliveries another. 
Both come from 


HILLE rG 
AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION 
PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA - WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Adhesive Engineering Division * San Carios, Calif. 
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Aeronautical Research Lags 

Several key witnesses, including 
the Navy’s Vice Adm. John T. 
Hayward and the Army’s Lt. Gen. 
Arthur G, Trudeau, have reminded 
Congress that the law is the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Act 
and that the Aeronautical aspects 
of its provision have been badly 
neglected in the heavy emphasis 
on space research. There has been 
a tendency at the highest levels of 
both the Defense Department and 
the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration to dismiss 
the need for any further aeronau- 
tical research effort and to concen- 
trate on the budget-limited re- 
search funds available almost 
exclusively on space and missiles 
.. . We agree with Adm. Hayward 
and Gen. Trudeau that further 
pursuit of this policy neglecting 
continued aeronautical research in 
vital areas to devote the develop- 
ment dollars available almost ex- 
clusively to missiles and space is 
a technical fallacy and a danger- 
ous course to steer.... 

. there is a continuing need 
for aeronautical research for both 
military and civil requirements in 
such areas as supersonic VTOL 
vehicles, short takeoff and land- 
ing devices, helicopters, supersonic 
transports, new forms of propul- 
sion and a variety of other fields 
where aerial vehicles will continue 
to play important roles. 

ROBERT HoTz 
Aviation Week 
21 March 1960 


Equalization of Retired Pay 


This traditional relationship of 
retired pay to active duty pay is 
probably the oldest long-term in- 
centive in the military pay system. 
The first general retirement law in 
1861 geared retired pay to active 
duty pay. There was one departure 
from this practice in 1922, but this 
tradition was restored in 1926 when 
the recomputation of retired pay 
was reinstated. Nor has the rela- 
tionship been confined only to pay 
increases. A reduction of 8% % in 
officers’ pay in 1932 and 15%, 10% 
and 5% in the pay of all personnel 
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AIRLIFT 


nh before Exercise Big Slam/Puerto Pine (BS/PP) 
was over one message came across loud and clear: MATS’ 
aircraft are either obsolescent or obsolete and woefully in- 
sufficient in numbers. Other messages were less distinct but 
no less important. Simultaneously repercussions began to be 
heard from the airlift hearings of a subcommittee of the 
House Armed Services Committee, headed by Rep. L. Mendel 
Rivers. 

Among these muted messages was the somewhat startling 
intelligence that the basis for the often-repeated statement 
that there is “sufficient airlift to carry out approved JCS 
plans” was a highly hypothetical operation, severely limited 
in scope, and by most standards of what may be required is 
as unrealistic as a bow and arrow war.’ 

Another message was that MATS’ inferiority extends to 
types of aircraft. Too few of them are capable of doing an 
efficient and economical job of lifting Army gear and guns 
and Army combat units ready to fight on disembarking. 

During BS/PP MATS flew 20,500 troops and 11,000 tons of 
equipment from 14 U. S. bases to Puerto Rico. Among men 
who know combat requirements best these statistics fail to 
impress. That 11,000 tons of equipment, for example, rep- 
resented only one-third of the troops’ needs. And if there 
had been any shooting the requirements would have risen 
astronomically. Also most of the flights were relatively short: 
from such Eastern U. S. bases as McGuire, Pope and Sewart. 

As a training exercise, BS/PP may have had some small 
virtues; as a test of the MATS capacity to move sufficient 
Army troops to support a limited war situation, the operation 
could be said to be of dubious value. Since preparations had 
been under way for six months, the exercise has little signifi- 
cance as to the capability of MATS to carry out an emergency 
airlift in a matter of hours. 

It did show up MATS’ sad plight. About 90 per cent of the 
480 planes comprising the MATS fleet are obsolescent. It is 
evident that MATS could not, in an emergency, airlift two 
divisions anywhere in the world within four weeks, an over-all 
requirement that is “necessary, reasonable, and obtainable,” 
in the opinion of the Army Chief of Staff General Lemnitzer. 

Those who profess to see a possible solution to the dilemma 
in the Civil Reserve Aircraft Fleet (CRAF), comprising 116 
cargo and 116 passenger planes from 22 commercial airlines, 


1 The Defense Department position as expressed by Deputy Defense Secretary James H. 
Douglas is that the ‘‘airlift capability now assigned to MATS is adequate to meet me 
hard-core requirements of general war, and the hypothetical hard-core requirements for 
limited war.’’ General Lemnitzer has testified, however, that this conclusion is based on 
only one of many possible limited war situations—‘‘a single so-called hypothetical limited 
war situation’ that represents a very special case dealing with flying troops overseas 
over existing MATS routes where Air Force bases already exist. Even in this special 
situation the requirements exceed our airlift capabilities during certain periods, and are 
far less than the requirements for other highly possible emergencies. Further, this 
conclusion does not take into account the possibility of two or more emergencies occurring 
simultaneously. 





are dreaming. CRAF is obsolescent too, and in any case, 
would not be available in the early and most critical days 
of an emergency. Because CRAF cannot be required to under- 
take military operations except in an emergency declared by 
the President or Congress, and since demands for air trans- 
portation increase rapidly in any emergency, it is unrealistic 
to depend on anything as theoretical as the CRAF plan. 
Senator Mike Monroney has called CRAF a “paper tiger” and 
the description fits. 

At the conclusion of the first week’s testimony before his 
subcommittee, Rep. Rivers said: “The airlift situation in 
which this country finds itself is positively frightening. If 
we could pick the time and places where we would fight, we 
might have airlift enough. But with our treaty commitments, 
we can’t do that. To move into Southeast Asia and at the 
same time protect our flanks in the Pacific and in Europe 
and also be ready for a major war if the fighting should 
spread would be impossible.” 

By one reliable estimate, it will take a billion dollars in 
new equipment in the next five years to modernize MATS. 
Air Force Secretary Dudley C. Sharp told the Rivers sub- 
committee that there was $50 million in the President’s FY 
61 budget to get modernization under way. The amount is 
inadequate. Senator Monroney, a member of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee and chairman of the Commerce 
Aviation Subcommittee, said he would do “everything hu- 
manly possible to get a minimum $100 million this year.” 
Mr. Sharp conceded that the MATS fleet is approaching 
obsolescence ‘‘with the sole exception of the C-133s.” MATS 
presently has 29 C-133s, but these are not pressurized and 
cannot carry human beings in the cargo compartments. Of the 
483 four-engine transport planes in MATS, 107 are DC-6s, 56 
are Constellations, 291 are Globemasters, and 29 are C-133s. 
Engines and parts are no longer being made for the work- 
horse Globemasters, which are reaching eight years of age. 
The DC-6s are side-loaded and they, too, are getting along 
in years. 

“Our planes are growing old and we don’t have any new 
types except the C-130 and C-133 to take their places,” Rep. 
Rivers observed during the hearings. “We can’t wait until 
new types are developed, we’ve got to start buying now the 
planes that are now available.” Since there is no American 
plane in production which meets the needs of MATS, Rep. 
Rivers’ suggestion seems reasonable but has some bad bugs in 
it, as will be discussed later on. In any event it will be at 
least five years before specially designed aircraft could come 
off production lines, and we can’t afford to wait. MATS’ post- 
World War II preoccupation with civilian-type cargo planes 
and airlines * has left the U.S. in the unpromising position of 
a man attempting to win an Iowa plowing contest with a 
Kentucky Derby winner. When Percherons are needed you 
must breed Percherons, not race horses. 


There is evidence that the Congress may vote funds for the 
modernization of MATS. But important as that step is, it 


2 The C-119, C-123 and C-130 types (all designed for relatively short ranges) were origi- 
nally developed for Tactical Air Command's troops-carrier outfits. But many of the airlift 
missions of troop-carrier were transferred to MATS a few years ago by Secretary of 
Defense Wilson. This has had the effect of further downgrading interest in the lifting of 
Army combat forces, since to MATS this is a minor, low-priority part of its whole task. 


during the period 1933 to 1935 
applied to retired pay as well as 
active duty pay. Such reasons, 
among others, give status to the 
case for the recomputation of re- 
tired pay as recommended in H.R. 
11318. 


The Defense Department has 
studied carefully the comments 
which we have received from re- 
tired military personnel and others 
speaking in their behalf. We have 
concluded that we should request 
the Congress to revert to the time- 
honored relationship between re- 
tired and active duty pay. The 
Defense Department now recom- 
mends the passage of H.R. 11318. 
We have become increasingly aware 
of the fact that the Pay Bill of 
1958, as enacted, is not sufficiently 
unique to justify a departure from 
what has been traditionally the 
policy of our Government. 


SEC. OF DEF. THOMAS 8S. GATES 
5 April 1960 


Trend Toward Guerrilla Warfare 


In order to minimize the effec- 
tiveness of an enemy’s nuclear fire- 
power, our units would be dispersed 
over a much larger area than was 
the case in World War II or the 
Korean war. One of the conse- 
quences of increased dispersion is 
that infiltration by both sides must 
be expected. Ground combat would 
be conducted in a battle zone, 
rather than along a “front line,” 
as in the past. As a result, units 
would have to be more completely 
self-sustained, and their members 
would be called upon to exercise an 
even higher degree of individual 
self-reliance. In many respects, 
battle would take on a number of 
the characteristics of guerrilla 
warfare ... All this has required 
us to develop new tactical doctrine, 
and to adopt new forms of tactical 
organization to carry out that doc- 
trine. Guerrilla warfare is being 
conducted in several important 
areas of the world today. 

GEN. LYMAN L. LEMNITZER 
At the 89th Annual Meeting of 
the National Rifle Association, 

23 March 1960 


The ROTC in 1921 


The ROTC has been developed 
to the point where it is a real link 
in the nation’s chain of prepared- 
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ness. To increase its value and 
scope, the question for the future 
is how to popularize it with both 
students and faculty, how to em- 
phasize its value as part of the col- 
lege curriculum. The answer to 
these questions lies in the methods 
of instruction given to the stu- 
dents. This instruction can no 
longer be the deadly routine of 
close order drill and physical train- 
ing. It must be instruction of a 
broad and comprehensive nature, 
presented always with enthusiasm 
and with an appeal to the interest 
of the students. 

It must carry to the students the 
fundamentals of all phases of mili- 
tary training, teaching him in the 
classroom how to apply theoretical 
principles to actual conditions. It 
must be tangible, something that 
can be seen by the faculty and par- 
ents of the students, and at the 
same time, it must bé instruction 
that is essential to prepare these 
youths for their place in the event 
of a national military crisis. 


Capt. Lucius D. CLAY 
The Military Engineer 
May-June 1921 


Why USAREUR? 


[United States Army, Europe] 
is in the front lines of the most im- 
portant event going on in the world 
in 1960—the struggle between free- 
dom and Communism. The Rus- 
sian Army moved into the center 
of Europe after World War II and 
we are here to keep it from moving 
any further. Our nation is the 
bastion for the protection of all 
the great concepts devised by west- 
ern men throughout the past 2,000 
years, including Christianity, Ro- 
man law, French individualism, and 
British civil rights. We are here to 
prove that the American nation 
will fight, if necessary, to preserve 
these great ideas. We are here, 
also, to keep alive in the hearts 
of the oppressed the hope that one 
day all men will be able to live in 
freedom, with dignity, and under 
the just rule of law. There is no 
more important cause than this of 
ours in 1960. We take great pride 
in having it assigned to us. 


GEN. CLYDE D. EDDLEMAN 
Commanding General, USAREUR 
7 April 1960 
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will not necessarily assure the Army of sufficient airlift avail- 
able on call to move promptly even one division to a trouble 
spot anywhere in the world. The record of the past fifteen 
years shows that even aircraft designed for trooplift (the 
C-123 assault transport is an example) are used by the USAF 
for many other things and are only available to Army com- 
manders through lengthy prior negotiation and for specific 
(usually severely limited) periods of time. 

General Thomas D. White, present Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force, probably understands the Army’s airlift require- 
ments as well as any man (with the possible exception of 
the late General Hoyt Vandenberg) who has held that posi- 
tion. And yet he has difficulty according it much priority. 
Appearing before the House Armed Services Committee 
earlier this year, General White, when challenged on USAF 
airlift concepts, hotly denied that the Air Force did not want 
airlift: “I say we want it and cannot get it within the budget 
guidelines and within the priorities .. . the Air Force is the 
most competent service to handle the airlift.” 

Priorities can be changed and so can JCS requirements and, 
subsequently, budget allocations. But they will not be changed 
so long as the need for a hard core of airlift for the Army 
is downgraded, as General White does downgrade it in the 
rest of his testimony. This is old ground, much traveled, but 
until attitudes towards airlift change, there won’t be much 
of it for the Army. This is true even if MATS is modernized. 
USAF requirements for cargo aircraft are constantly increas- 
ing and a modernized MATS with much increased capability 
will still find itself unable to guarantee the Army sufficient 
airlift promptly when and where needed.*® 

This is the way it looks to a great many people who have 
studied this problem over the years. AUSA’s resolution on 
airlift states that “the U.S. Army must be provided with 
sufficient transport aircraft on top priority .. .” because it 
has learned that the necessary airlift will not be forthcoming 
unless there are firm advance commitments. Unless, in short, 
attitudes change and with them concepts and doctrines—and 
budgets. 


® General Elwood R. Quesada, now Administrator of the Federal Aviation Agency, under- 
stands that MATS modernization must include planes specifically designed for military 
airlift. He is opposed, he told the Rivers subcommittee, to the proposal that MATS buy 
either cargo versions of the Boeing 707 or Douglas DC-8, or a modified KC-135 tanker 
aircraft. ‘‘Buying anything other than an uncompromised cargo aircraft runs counter to 
the objective of equipping MATS with the proper equipment for its wartime job. If we 
compromise the military fleet now, it will have been compromised for the next decade.’’ 

The only strategic airlift made within the past five years was BS/PP, he told the sub- 
committee, And in reply to a remark that BS/PP had required seven months of prep- 
aration, he observed, ‘‘they should have been able to do it within a week. And, if they 
can't arrange it within a week, why call it a strategic move?’’ If, he said, SAC can 
launch an attack within an hour, MATS ought to do as well. 
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To commemorate the tenth anniversary of the outbreak of 
the Korean conflict, ARMY will assess the nation’s and the 
Army's Korean experience in its June issue. . . . Look for 
important articles by S. L. A. Marshall * Forrest Kleinman 
* Robert B. Rigg * Lloyd Norman * William R. Kintner ¢ 
E. J. Kahn, Jr. * Martin Blumenson and others. 
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OFF-THE-SHELF 


SPAGE 
PROBES 


NEWEST RYAN CAPABILITY 


Instruments shot thousands of miles above the 
earth by multi-stage rockets hold the key to 
continued progress in our space research. These 
probes no longer need be prohibitive in cost. 

Using standard off-the-shelf hardware, Aerolab 
Development Company (a Ryan subsidiary), 
arranges solid fuel military rockets in various 
combinations to provide low-cost, high-perform- 
ance sounding rockets and space probes for the 
acquisition of scientific data. 

Now Aerolab’s unique capabilities are added to 
Ryan’s own qualifications for advanced space pro- 
jects: electronic navigation, automatic guidance, 
high-altitude recovery systems, missile design, re- 
action controls, propulsion systems. 

For years Ryan has been preparing for the 


space era with advanced work in high performance 
jet target missiles and continuous wave doppler 
radar systems. Ryan has also solved many high 
temperature metallurgy problems associated with 
supersonic flight...new fabrication techniques 
such as Ryan Wrap and explosive forming, and 
new design concepts like MiniWate. 

At Ryan, the sciences of flight are integrated 
with the newest fabrication techniques. Unified 
facilities equip Ryan for many space age projects, 
from initial design to finished hardware. 

A pioneer in aerophysics research since 1946, 
Aerolab is now a wholly-owned subsidiary of the 
Ryan Aeronautical Company. Aerolab and Ryan 
capabilities complement each other, but Aerolab 
retains its independent operation. 


RYAN OFFERS CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITIES TO ENGINEERS 











You, Your Widow, Your Children 


You, as a soldier or an ex-soldier, know where you 
can receive help and advice for yourself and your 
family in an emegency. You are familiar with com- 
mand channels, you know where to find the American 

Red Cross Director, the 
Guest Editorial by Army Emergency Relief 
ELIZABETH BOLLES HEWITT Director and the Veterans 


Administration Office. But, will your widow or your 
orphans know how to go about getting help? 

Have you made a will? Have you discussed in- 
surance with your wife? Do you know about the help 
the Army Relief Society extends to widows of Regular 
Army men and to their orphans? 

Too many times the answer is NO, as in the case 
of a 75-year-old widow trying to get by on her meager 
pension and the little she could earn by sewing. She 
didn’t know about the Army Relief Society and the 
society was unfortunately not aware of her need until 
she suffered a severe heart attack. Too many cases 
of deprivation and suffering occur because of un- 
familarity with the Army’s willingness to help. 

The Army Relief Society, in the beginning, was a 
group of Army women and interested civilians dedi- 
cated to “providing relief in cases of emergency for 
widow and orphans of officers and enlisted men of the 
Regular Army and creating scholarships and super- 
vising educational opportunities for such orphan chil- 
dren.” A charter to this effect was drawn up and 
incorporated under the laws of the State of New York 
in 1900. The Army Relief Society, therefore, was the 
forerunner of the present Army Emergency Relief. 
For during World War II the War Department, realiz- 
ing the need for relief beyond that afforded to widows 
and orphans under the existing Army Relief Society, 
created the Army Emergency Relief. It was then 
stipulated that the Army Relief Society would not 
conduct a separate fund-raising drive, but would 
receive 10 per cent of the AER funds in order to 
carry on this work with widows and orphans. 

Generally, between the Army Emergency Relief, the 
Red Cross, and the Army Relief Society, all Army 
personnel and all types of emergencies are covered. 
Army Regulations have defined their responsibilities: 

ARMY EMERGENCY RELIEF. “AER is primarily re- 
sponsible for rendering financial assistance to mem- 
bers of the Army on active duty and their dependents, 
including immediate needs of dependents of all Army 
personnel dying while on active duty.” 

ARMY RELIEF Society. “Army Relief Society is re- 
sponsible for rendering financial assistance to widows 
and orphans of Regular Army personnel.” 

AMERICAN Rep Cross. “American National Red 
Cross through its great resources and organization, 
with chapters located in nearly all civilian communi- 
ties, renders many varied services to members of the 
Army and their families, including emergency finan- 
cial assistance, under policies and procedures pre- 
scribed in AR 940-10 and SR 940-10-10.” 

Thus you can see the Army Relief Society is the 
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volunteer agency specifically designed to meet the 
needs of your widow and chifdren. 

A typical case of the Army Relief Society’s help is 
that of a young Army widow who returned to college 
and is finishing her preparation for teaching. 

In another case twelve-year-old Johnny, an Army 
orphan, was left alone after his mother’s death, and 
is now living with his married sister. A small allow- 
ance from ARS supplements his meager pension. 

A loan was requested by an Army widow, the 
mother of two school-age children, to have her car 
repaired after an accident which occurred on icy roads 
while she was coming home from work. There is no 
interest on these loans and the repayment is made 
when convenient. 

In the education field, one very promising girl was 
given an award to prepare herself for an accelerated 
course in college. She passed brilliantly and is com- 
bining her senior year in high school with her fresh- 
man year in college. 

These are only examples of how the Army Relief 
Society seeks to help. The tragedy is that the ones 
who are in true need often don’t realize they could 
be getting this assistance. It is our earnest hope that 
this article may reach some who never knew of the 
Army Relief Society and its work. 

The Army Relief Society (ARS) cooperates with 
both American Red Cross and the Army Emergency 
Relief (AER). In towns where there is no ARS rep- 
resentative, and there are unfortunately many such 
towns, the Red Cross, acting as liaison for the ARS, 
collects information, makes recommendations and for- 
wards the information to the main office in New York 
for action. Often times the AER will offer emergency 
help and later contact the ARS. 


Today the Army Relief Society maintains its head- 
quarters in a rent-free office furnished by the Army at 
30 West 44th Street, New York 36, New York. The 
paid office staff consists of a full-time executive sec- 
retary, a part-time bookkeeper and a second part-time 
worker. All the other members of the widely spread 


organization are volunteers. For years there was 
neither an office nor regular office help. All was done 
by willing volunteers. But even as the Society grows 
older, as the field grows larger, and the work increases, 
it is felt that there is still need of expansion in order 
to reach those we could help but who know us not. 

As I have said the Army Relief Society makes no 
separate drive for funds—10 per cent of the Army 
Emergency Relief is given to the Society—otherwise 
the money for the work comes from unsolicited gifts, 
memorials, legacies, memberships for a year or for life. 
So when you give to the Army Emergency Relief, you 
are also giving to the Army Relief Society. ARS 
assistance is not “charity” any more than AER assist- 
ance is charity. It is rather a sympathetic and friendly 
return on the investment of years of service by hus- 
band or father to the Army and his country. 





n WORLD WAR Ill 


To Soviet strategists a short war is a myth 


and victory will go to the side that can 
preserve its armed forces from nuclear destruc- 
tion and keep them able to fight beyond the 


point of national exhaustion 
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MALCOLM MACKINTOSH 


| etaven we can examine possible Soviet bloc 

strategies if war should come in the next 
three or four years, we must first ask whether 
the Soviet Government does indeed believe a third 
world war could break out. My answer is yes, 
they do. Evidence of this lies in Soviet ideology 
and in what Soviet leaders tell their military 
officers and the Russian people. They appear to 
instruct their officers that as the political situa- 
tion develops increasingly in favor of communism, 
as markets for the capitalists disappear, as mili- 
tary alliances disintegrate, there might come a 
time when the capitalist world, led by the United 
States, could see only two alternatives: to sur- 
render peacefully to communism, or to throw 
everything they have at the Soviet Union in a 
last desperate attempt to destroy the organizing 
center of the communist system. Naturally, they 
do not put it quite like that, but this is what 
they mean. 

Another way in which, in the Soviet view, a 
third world war might come about is the deterio- 
ration of a local, conventional conflict into a war 
in which a major intervention by one of the nu- 
clear powers became inevitable. Thirdly, Soviet 
military writers still repeat Stalin’s prediction 
uttered at the 19th Party Congress in 1952 that 
wars between capitalist states are still possible, 
and that they too might lead to a situation in 
which the Soviet Union might be involved. 
Fourthly, we must consider the possibility of the 
Soviet Union being dragged into war by reason 
of her military alliance to Communist China. 


KEY TO THE PREEMPTIVE BLOW 


These possible causes of a third world war 
appear to assume that the Soviet Union would not 





The first Soviet reaction to 
an exchange of nuclear 
blows would be the preservation 
of its armies for the day 


when they could be used 


against the surviving ground 
forces of the West 
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The threat of preemptive war cannot but increase 


be first to strike a nuclear blow at the West, and 
there is no evidence from Soviet sources that 
Moscow is considering a nuclear preventive war. 
But we must ask ourselves: is there no situation 
in which the Russians might consider striking 
first? Five years ago, in 1955, Soviet military 
thinkers wrote about the conception of a “pre- 
emptive blow,” and a great deal has been written 
about this in the West since the evidence for it 
became available. The theory of the preemptive 
blow is a defensive, casualty-reducing one, and 
it depends upon the receipt of accurate and im- 
mediate intelligence that the potential enemy has 
actually embarked on an irrevocable decision to 
launch a nuclear strike against the Soviet Union. 

I believe the key to the preemptive blow is 
that it was proposed in 1955, two years before 
the first firing of a Soviet ICBM. In terms of 
an attack by subsonic or supersonic aircraft, it 
is possible to think that enough warning could 
be received by the defender to make a preemptive 
blow a practical strategic decision. But in the 
context of the kind of progress which both East 
and West will clearly make in the next three 
years in rocketry, a true preemptive blow, in 
the 1955 sense, could hardly be struck at all. 
For any surprise attack in the future would be 
conceived and carried out with weapons which 
would give the defender no time to get in his 
blow first. And even if his aircraft got off the 
ground and his missiles were launched on receipt 
of the first warning of an enemy attack, they 
would in fact already be engaged in retaliatory, 
not preemptive, action. 

If, however, we link the idea of a pre-emptive 
blow with the Soviet mistaken belief in the pos- 
sibility of a last-ditch Western preventive attack 
on Russia, we have to recognize that in some 
form, the preemptive blow is still a practical pos- 
sibility. It would, in all probability, be hur- 
riedly organized; the number of missiles which 
could be launched in time might be small, and 
the proportion of one-way flights by manned air- 
craft would be very high. Nevertheless if, in a 
period of critical international tension, the Soviet 
leaders concluded that war was inevitable, and 
on the point of breaking out, they might order a 
preemptive strike to reduce casualties, which 
could, because of its relatively limited power, be 
distinguished from a full-scale preventive war. 

The conclusion from this argument must be, 
therefore, that war could break out through 
Soviet miscalculation in a period of high inter- 
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national tension, or perhaps during military oper- 
ations between smaller powers, when the danger 
of deterioration into general war is on the 
increase. 


Phase 1. Soviet forces march West, 
East and South in a gigantic 
dispersal movement 


NOW turn to the task of translating Soviet 

capabilities into probable strategy. To do 
this I assume a nuclear war is on the point of 
breaking out, or has in fact begun, and has in- 
volved an exchange of nuclear strikes between 
the Soviet Union and the United States and its 
allies. What evidence can we gather of Soviet 
air, land and sea operations in the initial phase 
of such a war? First of all, we must recall the 
Soviet conviction that the exchange of nuclear 
strikes between the United States and the USSR, 
however severe, would not annihilate either 
power, and that the war would continue on land, 
sea and air, probably for a long time. The end 
would not come until one side or the other had 
destroyed the opponent’s armed forces, and per- 
haps occupied his territory. As the Soviet mili- 
tary journal Military Thought has put it: 

The defeat of the enemy will be achieved through 
the annihilation of his armed forces. Wars are won 
only when the enemy’s will to resist is broken, and it 
can only be broken when the armed forces of the 
enemy are destroyed. Therefore, the directive of com- 
bat operations must be the destruction of the armed 
forces, and not the strategic bombing of targets in the 
rear. 

The Soviet Military Herald expressed it like 
this in June 1958: 

The armed forces of both sides and the territorial 
extent of armed struggles are so great under contem- 
porary conditions that it is scarcely possible to con- 
clude a war within a short period of time. Even the 
appearance of atomic and hydrogen weapons and long- 
range and medium rockets cannot ensure the swift 
destruction of massive armed forces, and consequently 
a swift conclusion to the war. In fact, the use of these 
weapons by both sides leads rather to the prolonging 
of a war, than to its speeding up. The appearance of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons alters the nature of war 
in many ways, but a war cannot and will not be fought 
with these weapons alone. It can hardly be doubted 
that if a third world war is unleashed, it may embrace 
the land and water surface of the whole globe. 


It is interesting to note that one of the reasons 
for which the Soviet leaders are compelled by 





the possibilities of war through miscalculation 


their own political doctrine to maintain this view 
is not military at all. It is that if you indoctri- 
nate 200 million people to believe uncritically in 
the ultimate triumph of communism, then you 
cannot admit that this system could be destroyed 
overnight by a scientific device, which, inciden- 
tally, originated in capitalist scientific research. 
The loss to communist morale if such an admis- 
sion was made would be catastrophic. 


GROUND COMBAT AFTER THE FIRST STRIKE 


You may object that the Soviet leaders adopt 
this viewpoint in public for propaganda purposes 
only, and that they no longer believe it them- 
selves. But when the military establishment 
which they maintain and the training which it 
undergoes conform to the conception that a war 
must go on after a nuclear strike, then, for the 
immediate future at least, we in the West can- 
not afford not to take it at its face value. 

It is, for example, significant that the formal 
adoption of this theory—1954-1955—coincided 
with the reorganization of the air-defense forces 
of the Soviet Union. The air-defense artillery, 
ground-to-air missiles, part of the interceptor 
fighter forces, and some elements of civil defense, 
have since 1955 formed a united command under 
one man—Marshal Biryuzov—with the status of 
an arm of service equal to the ground, air or naval 
forces. The organization of this headquarters 
gives the impression that it is intended to carry 
on an independent struggle to lessen the effects 
of a nuclear blow on the USSR without regard 
to the activities of the other three services, or 
to the success or failure of military operations 
elsewhere. 

Again, even the briefest study of the type of 
training which the Soviet ground forces and 
tactical air forces undergo is indicative of swift, 
mobile land operations. Most exercises carried 
out by Soviet forces in East Germany now en- 
visage an advance across a river by armor and 
truck-borne infantry in conditions of radiation 
following the explosion of a tactical atomic 
weapon. 

It is my contention that this determination to 
train the Soviet armed forces to fight on after a 
nuclear strike leads to one conclusion: if the 
war has to be won by the destruction of the 
enemy’s armed forces through a series of land, 
air and sea engagements, perhaps extending all 
over the land and water surfaces of the globe, 


then it is absolutely essential to ensure that the 
Soviet armed forces escape destruction during a 
nuclear strike against the Soviet Union, regard- 
less of the damage done to centers of industry 
and population. This can be done on any large 
scale only by a gigantic dispersal operation— 
by removing the bulk of the Soviet armed forces 
as far away from the Soviet Union as is prac- 
ticable. Soviet territory, of course, would be 
extremely unhealthy after a nuclear blow had 
been struck, and the Soviet leaders probably en- 
visage as their first priority the use of the con- 
ventional superiority of their forces in Eastern 
Europe and Western Russia to force a passage 
away from the areas of radiation, even if this 
requires a full-scale invasion of Western Europe, 
and perhaps selected areas of the Middle East. 
An additional argument in favor of this course 
would be that if Soviet forces, with or without 
employing tactical atomic weapons, succeeded in 
making a major penetration into the NATO area, 
and crossed the Rhine into France, moving down 
also into Italy, the Western allies would perhaps 
be less ready to use the hydrogen bomb against 
the peoples of allied NATO powers, temporarily 
under Soviet military occupation. 


OCCUPATION OF NATO BRIDGEHEAD 


To sum up on this point, therefore, I believe 
that the outbreak of nuclear war would bring 
simultaneously a major Soviet attempt to occupy 
the NATO bridgehead in western and southern 
Europe, and also parts of the Middle East. This 
would accomplish two tasks at the same time: the 
destruction of NATO’s main forces in the Euro- 
pean bridgehead, and the safe dispersal of the 
main elements of the Soviet armed forces away 
from the area of concentrated nuclear radiation 
inside the Soviet Union. There, Marshal Biryu- 
zov’s air-defense organization would be strug- 
gling to produce some kind of order out of the 
destruction produced by a nuclear attack, and 
would be fully occupied by the need to keep essen- 
tial services operating for civilian and military 
alike. 

You can see that the practical application of 
this principle, logical though it is, faces the 
Soviet defense chiefs with a whole range of 
problems of logistics and of military security. 
Certainly it is significant that there has been 
a large-scale reorganization of the logistic serv- 
ices of the Soviet Army since 1957; for the first 
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Soviet planners are willing to accept huge losses in 


time in the history of the USSR these services 
are commanded by a Marshal of the Soviet 
Union—Marshal Bagramyan—who ranks as a 
Deputy Minister of Defense. An officer of his 
wide combat experience and high rank would cer- 
tainly be required to deal with problems of the 
build-up of reserve supplies, the creation of new 
and imaginative methods of bringing food, fuel, 
and ammunition to the front line in conditions of 
atomic radiation, and the prevention of contami- 
nation of water supplies. 

General Kurochkin, head of one of the Soviet 
military academies, enlarged on this point in an 
article in Military Thought: 

In modern war, when enormous armies operating 
over huge distances depend so much on being supplied 
uninterruptedly with enormous amounts of all kinds of 
war materials, it is essential to work out in great de- 
tail all problems of the organization of strategic, oper- 
ational and tactical supply areas. Problems of trans- 
port, the defense of supply lines against destruction 
at their bases or during rail transport to the front 


line becomes of prime importance in view of the 
employment of the new weapons. 


It is of interest that the Soviet civil air fleet, 
which would be bound to play a vital part in such 
an operation in troop and supply transport, has 
recently acquired a new chief: Colonel General 
Loginov, one of the most energetic and expe- 
rienced of Soviet air commanders. 

The details of the military and air compaign 
to be fought by the invading Soviet Army are 
beyond my purpose here even if they could be 
accurately forecast. It is also impossible to give 
even a rough timetable of the number of days 
after a breakout from eastern Europe that it 
would take the major element of the Soviet forces 
to achieve their aim of the operational destruction 
of NATO land and air power in the European 
bridgehead. For one thing, who can foretell the 
effect on speed and maneuverability of the world’s 
first explosions of tactical atomic weapons? But 
I think it can be said that Soviet planners (even 
if forces now stationed in East Germany and 
West Russia were to some extent reduced) con- 
sider that they could put the NATO forces in 
the bridgehead out of acticn, and occupy the At- 
lantic coast, despite enormous losses. They would 
also expect, once they had reached the main cen- 
ters of population, to set up some kind of civil 
administration through the local Communist 
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parties, and be able, after the campaign was over, 
to begin to support themselves off the land. 


THE MIDDLE AND FAR EAST 


Let us now look at the situation in the Middle 
and Far East. Here, the Soviet incentive to move 
rapidly would be the same: to disperse the opera- 
tional land and air forces, using, if necessary, 
foreign territory. Troops now stationed in the 
Transcaucasus and the Turkestan Military Dis- 
tricts might well disperse into Persia and into 
Afghanistan without serious resistance; the cam- 
paign might be pressed into Iraq and Syria, with 
the aim of approaching Turkey, from whose ter- 
ritory IRBMs would have been directed at targets 
in the Soviet Union from the rear. Probably, 
however, the scope of the campaign here would 
be dictated more by the need to select a suitable 
area for “settling” a considerable Soviet force— 
say up to 30 divisions—in which the problems 
of logistical support would not be unduly com- 
plicated; in fact, the Soviet aim would be to 
create a viable military “camp” in the more fer- 
tile areas of the Middle East, rather than to add 
complete Middle Eastern states to the list of 
occupied territories. It is unlikely that at this 
stage Soviet forces would attempt to extend op- 
erations into Pakistan or India. 

In the case of the Far East, it would not be 
surprising if some kind of agreement already ex- 
ists between the Soviet and Chinese Communist 
governments for the smooth transfer of certain 
elements of the Soviet ground and air forces in 
the Transbaikal and Far Eastern Military Dis- 
tricts into Manchuria or Inner Mongolia in the 
event of nuclear destruction in the Soviet Union. 
This move would have to be particularly effective 
and rapid, since the Soviet Union would expect 
missiles to be launched from Okinawa or Japan- 
ese bases. Here again the purpose would be to 
save Soviet forces. But I should emphasize that 
we are considering at this point only a war which 
has broken out between East and West, and in 
which Communist China is at first not involved. 
In this case, we might expect to see a consider- 
able body of Soviet troops temporarily accom- 
modated on Chinese, and perhaps also, Outer 
Mongolian soil. 

Thus at some stage, after the opening of hos- 
tilities, we may expect the Soviet armed forces to 





knocking out NATO armies in drive to Atlantic coast 


be encamped in three major “centers of escape”: 
the western Europe bridgehead now held by 
NATO; parts of the Middle East; and part of the 
Chinese side of the Sino-Soviet borderland. Com- 
pletion of this operation would probably bring the 
first phase of the global war to an end and with it 
most of the predictable—relatively speaking— 
strategic moves in the struggle. Very many un- 
known factors would then enter into any Soviet 
calculation of phase two. For example: the actual 
degree of destruction wrought in the Soviet Union 
and in North America, Britain, and in other over- 
seas bases of the United States; the accuracy or 
otherwise of the Soviet prediction that both sides 
would be able to continue the war after the first 
phase; and whether both sides, or only one would 
have any resources left for the continued use and 
production of atomic or nuclear weapons. And if 
neither side had this capability, what would be 
the relationship between the two sides in con- 
ventional forces and in trained manpower? It 
would be true, for example, to say that in occupy- 
ing the NATO bridgehead, the best elements of 
the Soviet land and tactical air forces would prob- 
ably have been engaged, and have suffered severe 
losses, while even if the existing NATO forces 
were totally destroyed, they would represent only 
a fraction of the potential land army of a fully 
mobilized Western alliance. And add to these un- 
certainties, the actual effects of the use of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons on the civilian population, 
water supplies, agricultural land and the disposal 
of waste, and the difficulties of a forecast mount 
alarmingly. 


Phase 2. A drawn-out series of mo- 
bile moves and counter-moves 
of global dimensions 


OWEVER, if we may assume the existence 

of a Soviet military and political leadership 
determined and able to carry on the war against 
the West, and assume that the first phase has 
brought some 100 Soviet divisions into western 
Europe, the Middle East and North China, I be- 
lieve that operations in this second phase would 
depend almost entirely on whether the Soviet 
leadership had reliable intelligence about the 
West’s continuing nuclear capability. Until this 


question was answered, I would expect the preser- 
vation of the armed forces would still be the 
primary aim of the Soviet high command. The 
Soviets would avoid any strategy which involved 
concentration of large land and air forces for the 
assault of one objective, such as, for example, 
Great Britain. For if the Soviet Union’s leader- 
ship was unsure of the Western stock of nuclear 
weapons after the first phase, it would be unlikely 
to risk a large number of divisions and aircraft 
on an attempt to cross the Channel, for such a 
concentration would present a perfect target for 
a further nuclear strike. So until the Soviet lead- 
ership was sure of Western atomic capabilites, I 
would expect the Soviet forces in Western Europe 
to carry out dispersal raids, perhaps as far as 
northern or even western Africa, in order to probe 
Western power and intentions, to frighten the 
neutral world, and to keep their forces mobile, 
thus lessening the risk of presenting a massive 
concentrated target. I would also expect the 
same to happen from the Soviet “camp” in the 
Middle East: that is to say, no large-scale in- 
vasion of the Indian subcontinent, but extensive 
long-range raids with close air support, probing, 
frightening, and keeping on the move all the 
time, within, of course, the limits allowed by fuel 
and supplies. 


ALL LAND AND SEA AREAS INVOLVED 


If the Soviet leaders eventually convinced 
themselves that the West’s capacity to manufac- 
ture further nuclear weapons had been destroyed, 
one would expect them to fortify their position 
in western Europe militarily and politically and 
then use it as a base from which to carry out 
increasingly ambitious raids against West-held 
territory or strategic areas under “neutral” 
control. 

It is possible to envisage such a phase lasting 
for many months, perhaps years, during which 
the Soviets would expect the West to carry out 
the same kind of long-range reconnaissance, fa- 
cilitated by seapower, against which the Soviet 
Union would make maximum use of its sub- 
marine fleet. If, however, the Soviets came to 
believe that a certain strategic area had been 
written off by their opponents in the interests of 
an over-all Western plan, they might be tempted 
to occupy it permanently, organizing it along 
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communist lines to serve their war effort. Thus, 
one might find a Soviet war effort based on a new 
“fortress” in western Europe and northern Africa 
facing a Western war effort based on the Pacific 
and the Atlantic and parts of North America. 

If, on the other hand, the Soviets guessed that 
the West had a greater nuclear capability after 
the first phase than they had expected, and that 
the West would use the hydrogen weapon against 
a Western Europe heavily occupied by Soviet 
forces, then dispersal moves might be more rapid 
and more widespread. We might find them at- 
tempting to spread all over western Europe and 
northwest Africa, to infiltrate, not so much in 
order to occupy territory, but to keep the main 
body of their forces intact until a final clarifica- 
tion of Western strength and Western morale 
and Western military capabilities had been 
achieved. Again, assuming that both sides are 
capable of continuing war after the second phase, 
and that both sides still possess a nuclear capa- 
bility, I would expect to find the Soviet Union 
adopting a defensive reconnaissance position, 
waiting for a Western counteroffensive against 
Soviet-held Europe and northern Africa or the 
Middle East to show signs of materializing. As 
a Western concentration began to develop, one 
would expect a Soviet counterconcentration to 
appear, to be rapidly dispersed over a wide area 


at the first sign of the reappearance of a nuclear 
weapon, or the Western concentration turned out 
to be a decoy. 

This, as I see it, could well be the pattern for 
years of warfare in the second phase: a series 
of mobile operations, in which both sides use the 
whole land and sea areas of the globe, carrying 
their supplies and fuel with them, to explore and 
probe, damaging the enemy wherever possible, 
while avoiding concentrations which might pre- 
sent a target for nuclear bombardment. That the 
Soviet high command is thinking in terms of this 
kind of rapidly executed combined operation can 
be guessed from this quotation from Military 
Thought: 

The characteristics of the type of offensive strategy 
{for us to study] include: frontal attacks and counter- 
attacks in the most complicated conditions, both day 
and night; independent air and sea operations, with 
airborne troops, and landings from the sea; using 
troops in coastal areas in conditions of great speed, and 
rapidly changing circumstances; mounting combined 
operations within a short time. 

Furthermore, I understand the Soviet forecast 
that the war ‘would be fought over the whole 
land and water surface of the globe” to mean a 
Soviet readiness to carry the raiding war not 
only into Africa, India and Pakistan, but also to 
attempt diversionary raids against bases in 
Greenland, northern Canada, or other points in 
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The Soviets desperately fear an American-Sino War 


the New World, and that the Soviet high com- 
mand would also expect to face Western raids 
along the periphery and into the heart of “their” 
continent. 


Phase 3. War ends, not with a bang, 
but with one side emerging as 
the world’s dominant power 


E now have to face the most difficult fore- 

cast of all: how such a war would be 
brought to a successful conclusion. Frankly, on 
the evidence available from Soviet sources, I do 
not believe that this can be done. We have to 
imagine the military, air and naval power of the 
Soviet bloc spread and dispersed in small groups 
all over the Eurasian continent, down into Africa, 
perhaps the Indian subcontinent, or into the sub- 
polar regions. We have to imagine some element 
of Soviet submarine power at work in the At- 
lantic and the Pacific Oceans. We have to imagine 
the Soviet leadership hard at work organizing 
the peoples and resources of the territories oc- 
cupied by them along communist lines for their 
war effort, and to help in the reconstruction of 
the homeland. And I think that all one can say 
is that Soviet strategists would expect the long- 
drawn-out dispersed operations of the second 
phase to crystallize into some form of decisive 
degree of superiority in favor of one side or the 
other which would ultimately bring the war to a 
close, assuming that the war would be fought to 
a finish, and not ended by some combination of 
factors unknown to us or the Soviets at the 
present time. Ideally, of course, both sides would 
hope to be in undisputed control of as much of 
the earth’s surface as possible at the end of the 
second phase, enough to deny all essential re- 
sources to the enemy, who would thus become 
weaker and weaker, until all warlike operations 
ceased. 

While I must admit that there is no reliable 
evidence from Soviet sources to help us to draw 
any realistic conclusions as to how the Soviet 
defense chiefs envisage the victory which they 
have forecast for themselves, I have attempted 


here to translate Soviet doctrine on-war into some 
form of practical strategy. So far, we have been 
concerned with a war in which the Soviet Union 
and the West were engaged from the very begin- 
ning. But there is another possibility, and one of 
which, I believe, the Soviets are very frightened: 
the outbreak of a war between Communist China 
and the United States through gross arrogance 
and provocation on the part of Peking. One could 
imagine a situation in which hostilities broke out, 
and Peking called on the Russians to honor their 
military alliance by initiating a nuclear strike 
against U. S. bases in the Pacific, and perhaps 
against the West Coast. In such a case, Moscow 
would have to decide between a preventive war, 
involving the destruction in retaliation of much 
of Soviet territory, and probably the diversionary 
campaigns I have attempted to describe—all to 
help Communist China—or refusing to honor her 
treaty obligations. A few years ago, in the 
autumn of 1958, we almost had a rehearsal of 
this situation, when the Chinese Communists be- 
gan the bombardment of the offshore islands. 
Khrushchev’s reaction was most revealing: for 
this was the only occasion in his term of office 
in which he sent to the United States Govern- 
ment a diplomatic note so abusive and so bel- 
ligerent that the President refused to accept it. 
I believe that Khrushchev was desperately anx- 
ious to prevent a Sino-American war, and avoid 
this dilemma, and, while restraining Peking, was 
prepared to go to almost any lengths of threats 
and bluster to convince the West that he meant 
to stand by Communist China at all costs. 

In fact, if this situation did develop, it is my 
view that the Russians would compromise. They 
would not launch a nuclear war to cover China’s 
aggression, but they would seek some formula to 
fulfill their treaty obligations to Peking. They 
might “lend” part of the Soviet Pacific fleet— 
especially submarines—to the Chinese, or allow 
the Chinese to use Soviet bases, thus, the Soviets 
might hope, forcing the same dilemma on the 
United States as to whether to carry the war to 
the Soviet Union or restrict operations to China. 
They might even apply the dispersal technique in 
reverse, especially if the United States was using 
atomic or nuclear weapons against China, and 
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quarter a proportion of Communist China’s best 
land and air forces on Soviet territory—in Trans- 
baikal—in order to save them for a later cam- 
paign. Generally speaking, even if the Chinese 
Communists drifted into war with the United 
States, the Chinese would find that it would be 
difficult for them to carry on a war without Soviet 
approval. Moreover, it is very likely that the 
nature of Soviet military influence in China is 
strong enough to bring the war to a close, re- 
gardless of Chinese wishes, if the Russians so 
decided. In other words, Russia may not be able 
to prevent the Chinese politically from blunder- 
ing into a war, but they probably could dictate 
its course and duration, stopping it if necessary 
in the Soviet interest. 


Limited War. Out of fashion in Mos- 
cow, it may find more favor in 
Red China’s Peking 


HIS brings me to the final subject: that of 

limited warfare. Limited warfare is, I be- 
lieve out of fashion in Moscow, though perhaps 
not so in Peking. It was tried once, on Moscow’s 
orders in Korea, and in spite of all propaganda 
to the contrary, it did not succeed from Moscow’s 
point of view, simply because it failed to bring 
South Korea into the communist camp. The 
Korean war also showed the Russians how un- 
reliable are satellite armies, and this was con- 
firmed in Hungary in 1956, when the Hungarian 
Communist Army sided with the revolutionaries. 
Experience has taught the Soviets that limited 
wars by proxy carry little chance of ultimate suc- 
cess, the armies are politically untrustworthy, 
and cannot be given high priority weapons. 
Moreover, if defeated, these armies may disin- 
tegrate and may even lose territory to the West 
now held by the communists. Furthermore, 
limited wars conducted by the Soviet Army would 
almost certainly develop into global wars, and 
this is admitted by the Russians themselves. 


POSSIBILITY OF LIMITED WAR 


And if we look at the map of the frontiers of 
the Soviet Union, we see how restricted are the 
possibilities of Soviet-conducted limited wars. 
In the West, any attack on Norway, Germany, 
Greece or Turkey would immediately involve 
NATO; an attack on Persia would involve 
CENTO, and Britain, a nuclear power; an attack 
on Afghanistan alone would be senseless except 
to cut a road through to Pakistan, once again a 
member of CENTO; and the Soviet Far East 
frontier runs exclusively with China. There is, 
therefore, little scope for a Soviet limited war. 
But this does not apply to Soviet incitement of 
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peoples in the Arab world, Persia, India, Pakis- 
tan, and Africa to rise in rebellion, and, as in 
Malaya, to wage a civil struggle under the leader- 
ship of the Communist Party. This can be car- 
ried on without danger to the Soviet Union for 
years, and can cause great harm to the Western 
cause. However, while part of communist strat- 
egy and tactics all over the world, this is not 
strictly Soviet war strategy. 

Meanwhile, there remains the problem of Com- 
munist China in the sphere of limited warfare. 
There seems little doubt that Peking is more in- 
clined to favor this strategy than Moscow. 
China, compared with Russia, gained from the 
Korean war, and certainly China’s experience of 
assisting the Vietnamese communists to power 
might incline her to approve of limited war on 
other occasions, such as Laos or Cambodia, or 
the whole of former Indochina. China openly ad- 
vocates limited war in the Formosa Strait, and 
might be said to have used the technique against 
India in 1959. But in the period now under re- 
view it seems likely that militarily Communist 
China will find herself still held firmly in a Soviet 
grip which, while it does not seem always to 
operate before Peking makes a belligerent move, 
would probably prevent the Chinese from waging 
even a limited war against the will of the Soviet 
Union. Perhaps this grip was forged under Stalin, 
when China was much weaker; no doubt it is one 
which Khrushchev will not readily let go. 


IN conclusion, and by way of a general summing 

up, it is my view, first that the Soviet Union 
finding its freedom of action much restricted, 
will not undertake any move deliberately calcu- 
lated to bring on a global nuclear challenge to 
United States power. However, the Soviet leaders 
appear to be convinced that capitalist states, at 
some stage of what Moscow regards as their in- 
evitable decline, may prefer all-out war to passive 
surrender to communism; and indeed, such a 
war might come about by grievous miscalcula- 
tion on the Soviets’ part, based on dogmatic 
misconceptions. If war comes, the Soviets believe 
that it will be long, bitter, and will spread all 
over the globe. Since victory will come, not 
through nuclear destruction, but through the 
destruction of the enemy’s armed forces in bat- 
tle, it is essential to preserve these forces during 
the nuclear strike phase, and this may involve 
the rapid occupation of enemy or neutral terri- 
tory. This conception leads us to predict a pos- 
sible Soviet land, sea and air campaign designed 
to preserve the armed forces, keeping them for 
some undetermined final struggle. And it is with 
this conception in mind, what one might call the 
“logic of military dispersal” on the part of the 
Soviets, that I believe that the West ought to 
look to its defenses and its counterpreparations. 





Mr. K’s RIF's 
Face Life Outside 


The Kremlin says that a quarter of a 


million officers and a million men will be 


released from the Soviet armed forces in 


the next two years. One problem is to 


find jobs for officers who lack any kind of 


a civilian skill. 


GI bill of rights—of a sort. 


CHARLES S. STEVENSON 


ILLUSTRATED BY GIL WALKER 


HEN—and if—Khrushchev releases the 

1,200,000 troops he has publicly stated he 
will discharge by the end of 1961, his action will 
put about 250,000 officers and some 950,000 en- 
listed men on the Soviet Union’s retired list over 
a two-year period. Such a move will be one 
of history’s largest single peacetime troop 
reductions. 

In the U. S. Army we call this a RIF (Re- 
duction in Force)—retirement before completion 
of obligated service—as distinct from discharge 
by virtue of demobilization after a war, by ex- 
piration of term of service or by retirement. 

What will happen to all these Soviet officers 
and men. Will they all find jobs? Where and how 
will they live? Will they be allowed to “simply 
fade away?” 

Except for one small matter, Mr. K and asso- 
ciates say, the Kremlin has the situation well in 
hand. 

It may be difficult to believe, but Mr. Khrush- 
chev has practically admitted that the “one small 
matter” is the problem created by the release, on 
such short notice, of so many officers who possess 


But there is also a Soviet 


so few civilian skills, and for whom there are not 
enough jobs to which to return. Exceptions, of 
course, are those with engineering, electronic, 
chemical and similar technical and scientific back- 
grounds—not a large number, however, relatively 
speaking. 

“The demobilization of more than 250,000 offi- 
cers will entail a certain amount of difficulty,” 
Defense Minister Rodion Y. Malinovsky is re- 
ported as having recently told an assemblage of 
officers of the Moscow garrison. “The intregra- 
tion of enlisted men into civilian life should cause 
no hardship.” 

Khrushchev and Malinovsky are not exactly 
saying that their soon-to-be-released officers can- 
not paint a patent medicine sign on the side of a 
barn, or fix a dripping faucet. 

It’s two other things! 

There’s the matter of prestige (the fellows 
have been living it up high on the Soviet scale) 
and, to lay it straight on the line most of their 
MOSs are strictly military. 

The law has required that the councils of min- 
isters of the union and autonomous republics, 
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soviets and leaders of enterprises, institutions 
and organizations are all obligated to provide 
work 30 days after discharge, to officers put in 
the reserve with due regard for their specialty 
and work experience. Recent press dispatches 
indicate that the recent decree made this appli- 
cable, also, to the million enlisted men currently 
scheduled for release. All but a few of the officers 
in the Soviet forces, however, have been in mili- 
tary service since youth and have never really 
worked in a civilian pursuit. Thus, few have jobs 
to which to return. 


SPECIAL PRIVILEGES WERE ALWAYS THERE 
Mr. K is at no loss for words to explain to the 
Soviet officers (not the enlisted men) and to the 
world at large that they will be the beneficiaries 
of “special privileges’’—a sort of tongue-in- 
cheek, but existent, attitude in the workers’ para- 
dise. A look at these announced “special privi- 
leges” suggests that the Premier has spent some 
time on the Yankee bench where he came into 
contact with the famed Stengel double-talk. Most 
of the “special privileges’ of which he speaks 
have always been a right of retired officers. How- 
ever, the recent pronouncements, although em- 
bellished by the double-talk, do serve as an urge 
to look at the retirement policies of the Soviet 
armed forces, on a sort of before-and-after basis. 
@ To give them time to acquire new skills, offi- 
cers with no civilian professions will draw 
full military pay for a year. (In the past, 
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this was not available to officers who re- 
ceived retirement pay. An officer forced out 
before being entitled to retirement pay, 
however—there were few such—could draw 
75 per cent of one month’s pay for the posi- 
tion for which he was preparing so long as 
he kept preparing himself.) 

@ Demobilized officers are to be guaranteed em- 
ployment within one month of discharge. 
(Since most American retired officers would 
probably gladly settle for a job a month 
after discharge, the expressed concern of 
Marshal Malinovsky that his “officer mobil- 
ization will entail a certain amount of dif- 
ficulty”” carries a flavor of typical Soviet 
propaganda. Besides, as indicated above, 
this has always been available to retired 
officers. ) 

@ Top spots on the waiting lists for apartments 
are to go to retired officers with guarantees 
that housing will be available within three 
months after discharge, a luxury for which 
some civilians stand in line for five years 
or so. (A Soviet decree of 1953 guaranteed 
living quarters to generals, admirals and 
senior officers only. Khrushchev has ap- 
parently now included officers of lower 
ranks. ) 

@ Loans for homes are available to retired offi- 
cers, the limit being determined by rank. 
Generals and admirals can borrow 25,000 
rubles. Senior officers can sign notes for 
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15,000 rubles. Those of lesser ranks have 
to be satisfied with a top of 10,000. The 
rate of interest is 2 percent, most loans 
running for ten years. (Actually, all Soviet 
citizens can get home building loans, but 
larger sums and better terms are allowed 
servicemen—and have been for some time 
before Khrushchev’s current remarks.) 

@ Extra bonuses are available for many officers 
who care to mush their way to the Soviet 
Far East or to the steppes of northern Si- 
beria, and help build up these areas. To 
them, also, the Marshal has promised a 
bigger share of consumer goods, extra fine 
food and private living quarters within 90 
days. (This last favor was promised early 
this year with no mention of anyone having 
to go to Siberia. In addition to this, it is a 
matter of record in Soviet orders since 1945 
that anyone willing to settle “where new 
and fallow lands are under cultivation” will 
be allowed transportation, certain tax ex- 
emptions, credits toward housing, help in 
purchasing livestock, and other benefits— 
all this to encourage settlement in the far 
northern areas. So far as the retired serv- 
iceman is concerned, it seems that about the 
only advantage he has over civilians is that 
he can borrow more money for building a 
home. ) 


CREDITS TOWARD RETIREMENT 


When it comes to “standard” retirement pen- 
sions, all Soviet officers receive lifetime retire- 
ment benefits based on 50 per cent of their active- 
duty pay, plus 3 per cent a year for each year 
of service over 25, the normal length of time 
required for retirement. By virtue of a “double 
time” credit in figuring retirement eligibility, 
however, the equivalent of 25 years of service 
can be attained in less time than that. Thus, men 
who have been making parachute jumps, testing 
aircraft, taking diving assignments or doing 
minesweeping, can get out of service earlier 


than they originally planned—and with good 
retirement pay—and at a younger age than they 
anticipated. 

Here is a comparison of the percentage of base 
pay, after the stated years of service, available 
to retired officers of both the United States and 
the Soviet Union. 


% after 
30 years 


% after 
25 years 


% after 
35 years 


U. 62.5 75 75 
U 


S. 
SSR 50 65 80 


While this suggests that it is possible for cer- 
tain Soviet officers to get 80 per cent of their base 
pay upon retirement, only a few, if any, to be 
retired by 1961 are expected to even approach 
this figure. There have been no indications as to 
how those who have not completed the required 
minimum of 20 years will be treated, but the en- 
tire Soviet retirement policy appears a rather 
generous one, and it is most likely that the offi- 
cers will be fairly treated. 

Few Soviet officers retire voluntarily, for sev- 
eral reasons. They like most of the treatment 
they get in one of the state’s favored occupations: 
good pay, graceful living and high prestige, 
usually with the aged and injured being offered 
administrative, teaching, and similar light duties. 

The total number retiring annually is not large, 
and there appears little problem in absorbing 
them into civilian life. As a matter of fact, Mar- 
shal Malinovsky has said that more than 70,000 
officers had found jobs in the Moscow area during 
the past six years, nearly 30,000 as “responsible 
executives.” Since under Soviet policy everyone 
works, unless aged or incapacitated, the Marshal’s 
statistics suggest for those years a normal annual 
attrition of about 12,000 officers out of a total 
strength of 3,623,000. The officer attrition figure 
in the U.S. armed forces during fiscal 1959 was 
about 6,000 out of a total strength of 2,508,000. 
During the next few years, however, because of 
the high influx of officers at the beginning of 
World War II who are now reaching the 20-year 
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retirement area, the U. S. attrition figure will be 
considerably higher. 

All Soviet officers who retire when less than 
50 years of age, some of whom are certain to be 
in the group scheduled for discharge, are required 
to take refresher courses in anticipation of a 
return to duty. As such, they become part of 25 
million Soviet male reserves, none of whom are 
names on file cards, who take periodic military 
drill, the frequency and intensity depending on 
age and military specialty. 


WHAT ABOUT PRIVATE IVAN IVANOVITCH? 


The Soviet enlisted man fares differently. En- 
tering the service at the age of 19, by virtue of 
compulsory military service and through a com- 
plex method of selection, those demonstrating 
certain attributes are assigned to pursuits which 
would make them eventually more valuable to the 
state in such fields as industry, agriculture, trans- 
portation, science, education—and as officers of 
the armed forces. 

This process, however, relegates those not so 
chosen to an enlisted category which undergoes 
a training routine which includes not only mili- 
tary skills, but also those which prepare them, 
upon discharge, for a quick transition to general 
civilian employment. As a result, any Russian 
youth who does not have a trade or skill when 
he enters the Red service, will have one when he 
gets out—and with it, of course, a quick job. All 
he need do is apply to his trade union, his com- 
munity’s city executive council, or the Party’s 
local head—and he is at work. 

From a realistic viewpoint, the Soviets, for the 
past few years, seem to have been taking in about 
a million enlisted men annually and discharging 
about the same number. Since the new reduction 
order provides for the release of an additional 
half million during each of the next two years, 
the Soviet’s national economy will have to provide 
annually only that many more new jobs for en- 
listed men. 

Soviet authorities are on record as saying that 
expansion of the USSR’s industry and agricul- 
tural interests is such that the country’s prob- 
lem is to find enough men to fill all the jobs. If 
true, a welder, a die maker, or a carpenter should 
find suitable work at once, while an organizer or 
an administrator, such as many Officers are, finds 
his talents not in such great demand. 

Few Red soldiers reenlist. More than 80 per 
cent of the Soviet Union’s forces are in their first 
two years of service. Possibly one reason for this 
is that a private is paid only five dollars a month, 
and a second-hitcher little more. It has been re- 
ported, and it is probably true, that policy in the 
Soviet Union limits voluntary enlistments. This 
is quite different from the situation in the United 
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States, where, contrary to current general opin- 
ion, all vacancies in the Navy and Air Force are 
being filled by volunteers. Of the Army, 87 per 
cent are volunteers. 

A few Soviet enlisted men break through their 
state-destined technical future and instead of 
going into that type of work, upon discharge 
enter in specialized secondary schools or colleges. 
If they complete their courses here, at least they 
have an opportunity to avoid the regimented pat- 
tern of the Soviet system. 


THE MOTIVE BEHIND THE SOVIET’S RIF 


The motive behind Khrushchev’s RIF program 
is not clear to most analysts of the Soviet Union. 
He insists that the move is in the interests of 
disarmament. Observers suggest that he would 
like to get more men into the country’s economy 
than the low birth rate of the early 1940s is 
making possible these 20 years later. Others be- 
lieve that since he made the announcement (not 
the cut) before the proposed summit conference, 
it may be a staged maneuver to force some of the 
Western powers to further reduce their forces. 
Another source says that the administrative staff 
would bear a larger share of the cut than one 
might think, and that the reduction in fighting 
strength would not be so great as a quick look 
at the Premier’s announcement would indicate. 

What will not resolve the reason for the Red 
leader’s action, but which may reveal his con- 
fidence, is that many of the 1,250,000 to be re- 
leased will simply move over to the Soviet’s re- 
serves where they are forced to stand ready to 
get back into uniform upon practically no notice. 

As to the reason for 
Khrushchev’s consideration 
for his officers, anyone’s 
guess is as good as the next 
fellow’s. But it is probable 
that the observation of 
John R. Cauley, foreign af- 
fairs correspondent of the 
Kansas City Star, is one 
that could be well defended. 
Cauley writes: “The Rus- 
sian leader has ‘a hot po- 
tato’ as a result of the re- 
cent order demobilizing 
over a million men. He is 
beholden to the Army for 
much of his support and the 
prospect of hostility com- 
ing from the thousands of 
officers, deprived of their 
prerogatives and privileges, 
has likewise caused Khrush- 
chev to distract them by be- 
ing bellicose to the West.” 





BUTCHER and BOLT 


I want striking companies that can “butcher and bolt’? (meaning shoot 
and scoot) and create a reign of terror along the coasts of Hitler’s Fortress 
Europa, said the indomitable Winston Churchill in ordering the formation 
of what were to become the British Commandos. Captain Wyatt in inves- 
tigating the wartime exploits of the Commandos and their U. S. counter- 
part—the Rangers—gives forces of this kind the mouth-filling title of 
Strategic Offense and Reconnaissance Troops, which thankfully abbre- 


viates to SORT. What future do SORT forces have? 


And what are the 


prospects of getting them? Read on... 


Captain THOMAS C. WYATT 


ORT forces are Strategic Offense and Recon- 
naissance Troops—outfits that are not part 
of an organization geared for drawn out tactical 
operations against the enemy. In my book SORT 


units include U. S. Rangers, British Commandos, - 


Special Air Service Regiments, Long Range 
Desert Groups, Long Range Demolition Squad- 
rons (Popski’s Private Army), Special Boat 
Squadrons, and Raiding Support Regiments; 
Italian Marine Raiders; those German special 
forces led by Lieutenant Colonel Otto Skorzeny; 
and Vietminh’s Communist Commandos. The pre- 
ponderance of UK units is understandable when 
you recall that the British are the foremost ex- 
ponents of the use of unconventional units in 
modern war. 

Sort-type units have a common set of cir- 
cumstances among them. For one thing, their 
formation was resisted at nearly all headquarters 
except the highest. Winston Churchill tells why 
in his World War II memoirs: 

The resistances of the War Office were obstinate, 
and increased as the professional ladder descended. 
The idea that large bands of favoured “irregulars,” 
with their conventional attire and free-and-easy man- 
ner should throw an implied slur on the efficiency and 
courage of the regular battalions was odious to men 
who had given all their lives to the organized prin- 
ciples of permanent units. The colonels of many of our 
finest regiments were aggrieved. “What is there they 
can do that my battalion cannot?” “This plan robs 
the whole Army of its prestige and of its finest men.” 
“We never had it in 1918. Why now?” It was easy 
to understand these feelings without sharing them. 
The War Office responded to their complaints. But I 
pressed hard. 


Certain other circumstances are common to 
these outfits. For one, the degree of success 
commensurate with the cost in men and materiel 
far exceeded the expectations of their most 
optimistic proponents. Outstanding examples of 
the characteristic success which attended such 
units are the operations of the U. S. Ist Ranger 
Battalion at the Orbata-El Ank pass; the success 
of Skorzeny’s paratroopers in “liberating’’ Mus- 
solini; the raids by the British Special Air Serv- 
ice on airfields which accounted for 250 planes 
and the destruction of more than a thousand ve- 
hicles at the cost of 106 men during the wartime 
life of its two regiments; the many successes of 
the British Commandos from the 1940 raid on 
Le Tourquet to the operations by No. 41 Com- 
mando in Korea; similar successes by the six 
U. S. Ranger battalions; and the British Long 
Range Desert Groups and Long Range Demoli- 
tion Squadron. There were many others. Opera- 
tions which proved costly and unsuccessful were 
those which committed these special outfits as 
separate units, attached to a division or smaller 
unit, or used them to augment straight-leg in- 
fantry. For example, the repulse of the Rangers 
at Cisterna, Italy. 

Study of these examples shows that sorT units, 
conceived only after the outbreak of hostilities, 
were born in adversity. It is my purpose here to 
examine the past uses of such units. Then we 
can inquire into their possible employment and 
value for the future, and their need at the mo- 
ment. Any fighting unit, if it is to be successful 
during the initial stages of war, must be en- 
visaged, formed and trained before hostilities 
commence. 
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Dieppe—SORT’s First Big Test 


Dieppe was a bloody test of “butcher and bolt” 
tactics for inexperienced Americans as well as 
more experienced Canadians and British Com- 
mandos. At left a wounded German soldier 
captured during the raid is led ashore by 
Commandos returning to England. Below, 
Germans inspect the damage to one of the 
Dieppe batteries after the raid. Opposite page, 
returning Commandos show the strain of the 
short but bitter struggle. 








The first sorT units of World War II were 
formed at the insistence of the British Prime 
Minister. These striking companies, ten of which 
were immediately organized, later came to be 
called Commandos. Commandos were conceived 
during a desperate hour, and organized as a 
means of wresting the initiative from the enemy. 
Nevertheless, the results achieved by these troops 
were so splendid that they became the mold for 
many such units throughout the armies of all 
belligerents. 


THE FIRST TESTS OF SORT 


Before the initiative could be undertaken, it 
was necessary to prove the worth of striking com- 
panies. To that end, a raid upon a small French 
coastal village near Le Tourquet was mounted 
during the night of 23-24 June 1940. The mis- 
sion was to kill German pilot instructors who 


were at a rest area there. The effort was fully 
successful. The hunters found their quarry lined 
up at the bar of the local inn and swiftly disposed 
of them, taking care to leave evidence that proved 
the deed was theirs and not that of the villagers. 
The spirit of the Commandos was born here. 

During 1941 several successful raids followed. 
One, a combined Navy-Commando force that 
struck St. Nazaire, resulted in the destruction of 
the only dry dock on the Atlantic coast that could 
accommodate heavy-class warships, demonstrated 
the worth of Commandos. Spirits in England 
soared as that most-sought-after circumstance in 
war—the initiative—was most daringly snatched 
from the enemy’s grasp. After Nazaire the Ger- 
mans must have wondered where the next blow 
would fall. 


THE DIEPPE RAID OF 19 AUGUST 1942 


While the German high command demanded 
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tighter security and their counterintelligence 
agencies tried to learn more about this new an- 
noyance, the British were planning Operation 
Jubilee. Jubilee would send Allied forces against 
the garrison at Dieppe. The greatest raid of the 
war was set for 19 August 1942, with No. 3 and 
No. 4 Commandos and the U.S. 1st Ranger Bat- 
talion teamed with conventional British-Canadian 
land, sea and air forces. 

The mission was to silence two coastal batteries 
that could certainly interfere with any attempted 
landing in the Dieppe area. These heavy guns 
could traverse on any surface craft within a 
9,000-yard are of the Dieppe beaches, and would 
have to be neutralized before any ship could oper- 
ate safely there. The successful touch-down of 
landing craft was questionable, and naval gun- 
fire support for troops on the beaches would be 
almost impossible unless these guns were knocked 
out. 

At first the intention was for airborne troops 
to capture both batteries, but the difficulties of 
mounting two such assaults to coincide with a 
seaborne attack, along with the vagaries of the 
weather, were judged too great. The task was 
assigned to the Commandos, and it was indeed 
one designed for sorT-type outfits. 

One of these batteries was at Berneval, east of 
Dieppe; the other was at Varengeville, to the west. 
With a great deal of difficulty No. 3 Commando 
isolated the guns at Berneval from the action to 
the west. The attack on the Varengeville battery, 
by No. 4 Commando, proved to be the only com- 
plete success during Jubilee. Let us follow No. 4. 

The Varengeville battery’s six 6-inch guns were 
protected by two air-defense pieces mounted on 
flak towers to the rear. The battery lay 1,000 
yards from the sea atop steep, nearly unscalable 
cliffs, and was surrounded by wire entanglements. 

No. 4 Commando was divided into two groups. 
Group I, the support element, had 88 officers and 
men distributed among a headquarters, C Troop, 
a combat patrol of A Troop, a mortar section, and 
a communications section. It would land at Vas- 
terival, scale a breach in the cliff wall, and close 
to within 300 yards of the battery. Here it would 
take the enemy battery under harassing fire, and 
short of direct assault, undertake any action that 
would divert attention from the second group. 
Group II, in assault, would land at the mouth of 
the Saane River and envelop the position from the 
flank. 

The approach from the beach was partially cov- 
ered by friendly aircraft firing on the gun position 
and by general fire from along the beach. Tele- 
phone lines were cut by the combat patrol of A 
Troop, while most of C Troop and several men of 
the 1st Rangers took up position 250 yards from 
the battery and began sniping. This fire was 
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particularly effective, eliminating three succes- 
sive gun crews and throwing the others into utter 
confusion. Mortar fire landed on cordite charges 
and the readied ammunition lying about. That 
battery never fired again. 

Ninety minutes after landing, Group Il—the 
assault force—formed for attack. They were aided 
by the defenders themselves who shifted their fire 
to engage RAF support aircraft, and by German 
mortars which swung from the assault troops to 
the landing craft that were leaving the beach. 
When the initial defense was reached, Group II 
pushed on to the planned attack against the guns. 
As Group II formed for the final assault, they 
observed the garrison preparing to counterattack 
Group I. This threat was quickly eliminated by 
submachine-gun fire. A flare signalled the assault 
and called for mortars to smoke the position. The 
assault moved B and F Troops across 250 yards of 
open ground and over the wire barriers. It was 
supported by the small-arms fire of Group I, the 
smoke from the mortars, and an air strike. The 
instant the air strike ended, the attackers were in 
with grenades and bayonets and secured the po- 
sition. They took only four prisoners. 

Two hours and twenty minutes after landing, 
No. 4 Commando had completed its mission and 
withdrew to the beach, destroying pillboxes on 
the way. Thus, at a cost of 12 killed, 20 wounded, 
and 13 missing, the only complete and unqualified 
success of the entire Dieppe raid was accom- 
plished by sorT units. 


THE FORMATION OF THE RANGERS 


As we have seen, the repeated Commando suc- 
cesses led to the formation of many other similar 


units among Allied and Axis forces. One such 
Commando-inspired force was the U.S. Ranger 
battalions. The first Rangers were formed in 1942 
in Northern Ireland from men of the 1st Armored 
and 34th Infantry Divisions, and V Corps units. 
It was designated ist Ranger Battalion (Pro- 
visional) under Major (later Brigadier General) 
William O. Darby. Ranger units were not new to 
Americans. They boasted a glorious history in 
the British Colonial service dating back to Major 
Robert Rogers’ Rangers during the French and 
Indian Wars. 

In all, six Ranger battalions were activated. 
The 1st, 3d and 4th fought in Africa, Sicily, and 
Italy; the 2d and 5th in northwest Europe; the 
6th in the Pacific. 

The Rangers fought some awe-inspiring and 
colorful actions, but these actions are slightly 
inadequate to demonstrate the true superiority of 
such units over conventional formations in special 
operations. This difficulty of comparison stems 
partly from the fact that Ranger units most often 
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El Guettar was two months away when, in January 1943, men of the Ist Ranger Battalion 
made a speed march over the hills of Algeria in the process of hardening themselves for battle 


were used independently, with one exception: at 
the Orbata-El Ank pass in Tunisia in 1943. 


THE RANGERS BEYOND EL GUETTAR 


March 1943 found U.S. II Corps about to strike 
east for the coastal towns of Gabes and Sfax. 
This thrust would carry it across the Tunisia 
plain into the Axis rear to drive a wedge between 
the Mareth Line and enemy-held Tunis, to the 
north. The 1st Rangers and two combat teams of 
the 1st Infantry Division assembled east of Gafsa 
to launch the attack along the two routes out of 
El] Guettar that carried to the Mediterranean. 
The Axis defense was stubborn, with a counter- 
attack potential that had been husbanded in pre- 
vious actions against US. forces. 

The El] Guettar-Gabes road, route of the 18th 
Infantry RCT, had to its south a shallow salt lake 
(impassable to vehicles) and the cliff-like walls 
of Djebel Berda. To the north were the defensible 
slopes of Djebel El Ank and the funnel-shaped 
entrance to the pass between El] Ank and Djebel 
Orbata. The general area was typical of most of 
the North Africa battle ground: bleak, jagged 


ridges and arid valleys offering no cover other 
than scrubby desert brush. 

The north prong would be the 26th Infantry 
RCT, which would push up the road to Sfax, 
through the Orbata-E] Ank pass, generally paral- 
leling the Gabes road. The success of the attack 
along the Gabes road hinged entirely upon the 
success of the force that was to take the left 
(north) fork through the pass. Djebel Orbata, 
the range to the north of the pass, commanded 
the ground about El Guettar, while from the 
height of El Ank, to the south, the defender could 
support his Orbata defense of the funnel-shaped 
entrance, or could control the Gabes (south) road. 

The pass would have to be seized to allow the 
18th RCT to reach Gabes, and tightly secured to 
permit the 26th RCT to push through to Sfax. 
This funnel was the key that would open the route 
to the Mediterranean. The enemy took full ad- 
vantage of his terrain and prepared it for defense. 
Across the mouth were minefields laced with 
bands of barbed wire and protected by fire. The 
road through the pass was guarded at intervals 
by roadblocks, more mines and wire. It was so 
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narrowed by the slopes of the mountains on each 
side that vehicle turnaround was restricted and 
maneuver almost impossible. Mutually support- 
ing gun positions dug into the irregular rocky 
sides could also cover the wire and mine obsta- 
cles. An Axis force of regimental strength was 
thought to be holding the entrance to the pass. 

The 1st Ranger Battalion was to deny the enemy 
the use of the funnel, thus protecting the flank 
of the Gabes (south) thrust. In addition, it would 
seize the pass and continue to attack in support 
of the 26th RCT, on order. Once the pass was 
secured and the funnel under control, this assault 
would become the secondary effort. 

Company D, 1st Engineer Battalion (1st In- 
fantry Division), was attached to the Rangers. 
This company could fight as infantry, and its 
organic 81mm mortars would provide the Rangers 
additional support. In addition, Company D had 
organized ‘Hell Squads’’ which had undergone 
rigorous training in assault methods and were 
considered the equals of Rangers. 


TAILOR-MADE FOR SORT 


On 18 March 19438 the 1st Rangers seized the 
oasis village of El Guettar; from here they moved 
to attack the Orbata-El Ank pass. Subsequent 
probes confirmed the belief that the enemy had 
every intention of holding onto his critical_ter- 
rain, now considered strategically important since 
it was the last obstacle to the link-up of U.S. and 
British forces. 

For three days Ranger reconnaissance patrols 
probed the pass area, trying to find a weak spot 
in the enemy’s defenses. Patrol reports supple- 
mented and confirmed information from friendly 
Arab shepherds. An approach route for the bat- 
talion was laid out along the north face of the 
pass. This was a tortuous series of gorges, crev- 
ices, saddles and slopes. Earlier reconnaissance 
indicated that the entire route of 12 miles could 
be traversed without exposing a man to observa- 
tion from the pass. The route ended in the valley 
slightly above and behind the enemy’s defenses. 
One disadvantage was that the approach could 
be successfully defended at any of the many nar- 
row defiles by a section of machine guns; also, 
because of its impassability to traffic, the 81mm 
mortar was the heaviest supporting weapon that 
could accompany the Rangers. Of course, this 
meant that the approach would have to be made 
stealthily, and the attack launched in complete 
surprise. For an assailant inferior in numbers and 
supporting weapons, it would have to be delivered 
suddenly and with great violence. 

It was decided to advance during darkness of 
21 March to gain position in rear of the enemy’s 
strongpoint. If the force were undetected during 
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Foxholes dug into the barren hills 
overlooking the Gafsa-Gabes road 


its approach, the assault would be at first light 
next morning. Here was a situation tailor-made 
for SORT units: a night movement against odds 
through defying mountainous terrain, to spear- 
head a large-scale, vitally important strategic 
offensive. 


At 2300 on 21 March the battalion moved out 
from El Guettar, across the ridges and through 
the defiles of Orbata. The assault was to begin at 
about 0500 on 22 March, after a rigorous 12-mile 
march. The route would bring the Rangers to a 
small bowl-shaped plateau, about 200 yards wide 
and 600 yards long, some 700 feet above the val- 
ley floor. This position was parellel to and north 
of the road through the pass, almost 1,000 yards 
in rear of the entrance to the funnel—right on 
top of the defenders. The schedule would allow 
the attackers 30 minutes to rest and reorganize 
before the assault, because they had planned to 
reach the plateau by 0430. 

The order of march had placed the engineers 
with their mortars in the middle of the battalion, 
but they missed a check point and the men of 





Company D fell in at the tail of the column as 
it left El Guettar. The pace was most gruelling, 
and after three hours the mortars were tempo- 
rarily lost to the Rangers. Lack of time would 
allow no excessive waits, so guides were left along 
the route to direct the Engineers to the assault 
position. 


A BUGLE SOUNDED THE SIGNAL TO ASSAULT 


At 0430 the Rangers, now on the plateau un- 
detected, immediately deployed. Companies A, B, 
D, E and F assaulted abreast; Company C re- 
mained on the plateau to await the Hell Squads 
and their mortars. 

The morning calm was split by the blare of a 
bugle from the heights of Orbata—the signal for 
launching the Ranger assault. Before its echo had 
died, submachine guns, grenades and even bayo- 
nets were seeking out the enemy. The surprise 
was complete. Most of the defenders were killed 
or captured as they rushed to man their po- 
sitions. Twenty minutes after the assault, more 
than 200 survivors were prisoners. The attack 
moved from one position to the next, as directed 
by Darby, so as to methodically reduce the pass 
after the initial surprise had been achieved. The 
Ranger companies, supported by 60mm mortars 
from the battalion’s position on the plateau above, 
broke off into small actions by sections and pla- 
toons which by 0650 ended resistance north of 
the road. 

Meantime, the 1st and 3d Battalions of the 26th 


The entrance to El Ank-Orbata pass, the road to Sfax, 
and the approach march of the Rangers 
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Infantry began moving into positions near the 
mouth of the funnel, ready to exploit the Ranger 
success and launch their own attack through Bou 
Hamran (east of the pass) to Sfax and the 
link-up. 

Resistance in the funnel was reduced to a few 
deeply dug-in machine guns on the slopes of El 
Ank south of the Sfax road. The Engineer com- 
pany arrived on the plateau at 0900, four and a 
half hours behind schedule. Their 81mm mortars 
were quickly set up to fire on enemy guns south 
of the road. After the devastating fire of these 
mortars had lifted, Company C of the Rangers 
bayoneted the enemy crews loose from their guns. 

Darby then fanned out all six companies to 
move over the slopes of Orbata and El Ank, mop- 
ping up the few remaining enemy. At 1220 the 
Rangers sent word to the 26th RCT that the de- 
fenses of the inner pass, which had offered the 
heavy resistance, were cleared. After this suc- 
cess, two Ranger companies turned east to attack 
Bou Hamran. At 1250 the 26th moved into the 
pass and the ist Infantry Division ordered the 
Rangers into reserve. 

Success was complete, and the pass secured 
with light casualties (it was after 1200 hours 
before the first Ranger fell to enemy fire). Dur- 
ing this action 1,400 prisoners were bagged, com- 
plete with weapons and equipment. Seizure of 
the pass by these sortT-type troops had secured 
the ist Division’s north flank and opened the 
routes to Sfax and Gabes. Continuing pressure by 
II Corps from this point made Axis positions un- 
tenable, and they were abandoned. The link-up 
with Eighth Army effectively blocked the corri- 
dor to the south and heralded the begining of the 
end of Axis resistance. 


SORT OUTFITS IN KOREA AND INDOCHINA 


Operations by both friendly and enemy SORT 
units during the Korean conflict are, for the most 
part, still cloaked in security. While details are 
sketchy, we know that a raiding battalion was 
formed by U.S. Eighth Army during the early 


days, and with satisfactory results. Airborne- 
qualified Ranger companies also were formed, 
and the British Commandos — never disbanded 
after World War Il—reappeared to work with 
South Korean marines. It is worth noting that 
after the relief of organized Ranger companies, 
many organic Ranger-type outfits were formed by 
infantry units. This indicates that commanders 
see the need for SORT. 

The Communists in Indochina used sort forces 
most effectively against French and Vietnam gar- 
risons. Black-garbed Vietminh raiders struck air- 
fields, destroying 78 U.S.-built transport and car- 
go planes employed in the efforts to resupply the 
beleaguered defenders of Dien Bien Phu. 
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Having examined the past, let’s now look into 
the tactical principles that should guide the use 
of soRT units in the future. Since we have been 
dealing essentially with raids, we must clearly 
understand the difference between raids and clan- 
destine operations. Raids strike into enemy-held 
territory, and end in withdrawal or link-up with 
friendly forces. Such actions, while normally car- 
ried on for strategic purposes, may also have 
tactical applications. Clandestine operations by 
guerrilla forces in civilian clothing, usually are 
carried on in enemy-held territory over extended 
periods. 


NO CLOAK-AND-DAGGER MEN 


Control is one of the most vital factors that 
determine the success of raiding operations. Suc- 
cess by raiding units is uncertain when they are 
controlled by units below corps. This was proved 
again and again during World War II, and rue- 
fully re-learned in Korea. A possible safeguard 
might be built into the organic structure of such 
units: numerous independent small units under a 
single command-administrative headquarters that 
controls only a portion of them, while the rest re- 
fit, train, and make ready for the next mission. 
But it can be expected that corps may sometimes 
find it necessary to order subordinate comman- 
ders to plan and execute special operations by 
raiding forces in support of corps missions. 

Every measure must be taken to dispel the 


British and Canadian Commandos developed training 
tests such as this water trap at a base near 
Tor Bay, Newfoundland 
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idea that Strategic Offense and Reconnaissance 
Troops are cloak-and-dagger men, or outfits of 
loose-living, undisciplined troops who fight more 
like gangsters than soldiers. Also, it is most 
important to correct the popular belief that such 
units are made up of expendable supermen who 
don’t care whether they survive or perish. It fol- 
lows, then, that we must exercise reasonable pru- 
dence while planning and executing their opera- 
tions. Sort units, because of their attitudes and 
training, will be able to undertake more hazard- 
ous operations than will ordinary troops. Never- 
theless, they should not be given missions which 
offer no chance of survival. Raiding forces should 
not be designed for nor employed in extended 
operations, for that would sacrifice their mobility. 


MISSIONS FOR SORT 


Sort forces could be used effectively in the 
main battle area to destroy enemy forces and ma- 
teriel; to regain the initiative during adverse situ- 
ations; to secure intelligence and conduct long- 
range reconnaissance; to deceive the enemy into 
shifting forces out of the main battle area; to 
assist our psychological warfare effort; or to 
seize positions of strategic value to the enemy. 

Behind the enemy’s immediate battle front 
SORT units could attack tactical command posts 
and the headquarters of high commanders; de- 
stroy communications centers and facilities and 
supply installations; attack special weapons de- 
livery systems; destroy airfields and parked air- 
craft; ambush enemy mobile reserves; seize ter- 
rain vital to large-scale offensives; and direct air 
strikes behind enemy lines. 

High commanders could gain much informa- 
tion through long-range reconnaissance by SORT. 
For this type of mission, the unit primarily would 
be a communication and observer group. It would 
avoid contact with the enemy and, to insure 
secrecy, would work in an area not likely to be 
used by friendly forces. Such reconnaissances 
would gather information regarding assault air- 
craft landing sites and drop zones; nuclear tar- 
gets; enemy lines of communications; results of 
atomic and nuclear-free strikes; or to verify sus- 
pected movements by the enemy. 

An attack that includes the capture or killing 
of an enemy high commander or political leader 
is most suitable for sort. Most likely, the effect 
upon the enemy will cause him to tighten security 
around command posts and other headquarters, 
thereby diverting forces from his reserve or the 
main battle area. This action will impair com- 
mand continuity, and adversely affect the morale 
of enemy soldiers and civilians. Among well- 
known examples are the kidnaping of General 
Kreipe, commander of the German garrison on 
Crete, by the Special Air Service; the “liberation” 





of Mussolini by Skorzeny’s raiders; and the ab- 
duction of Admiral Horthy, Regent of Hungary, 
again by Skorzeny’s forces. Even the mere threat 
can throw a large headquarters into a tizzy. For 
example, the fear for the safety of General Eisen- 
hower by his staff at SHAEF during the early days 
of the Ardennes counteroffensive—even though, 
Skorzeny tells us, his capture was not among the 
German plans. The attack was aimed at seizing 
or isolating the bridges over the Meuse River. 

The actions of sORT units can serve to tie down 
enemy forces. We know that in the Adriatic area 
during 1943 the efforts of such forces tied down 
elements of three German divisions in Greece. 
A more recent example is the activities of British 
No. 41 Commando (a Royal Marines outfit) in 
Korea. Their efforts diverted 5,000 enemy troops 
from the main battle area and forced them to 
construct a hundred miles of trenches along the 
east coast. 

The champion of soRT units encounters no small 
degree of opposition. Objections are as under- 
standable and persistent as they are refutable and 
varied. 


CONVENTIONAL OUTFITS CAN’T DO IT 


Some combat veterans maintain that tasks per- 
formed by sorT units during World War II and 
in Korea could just as well have been performed 
by straight-leg forces; and that in the future, if 


the need arises, these missions can be performed 
by ordinary units. They say these special forma- 
tions—by the very nature of their missions—de- 
mand the highest type of combat leaders and 


exceptionally proficient troops. These must be 
drained from other outfits, so the organization 
of a special type of unit can be done only at the 
expense of many others. 

This sort of thinking is doubly fallacious. When 
standard units were ordered to fight as comman- 
dos, they had to be trained as sort before they 
could be committed. This entailed valuable train- 
ing time. In the future, such an operation may 
have to be performed by battalion-sized units. If 
a standard outfit were to be used for a specialized 
operation, it would be at the expense of the tac- 
tical integrity of the parent unit. For example, if 
a mission required a task force of two companies 
adequately supported, the parent battle group, 
when this strength was drained from it, would 
immediately become ineffective. No battle group 
commander would be enthusiastic about entering 
or continuing combat under such conditions. It 
follows, then, that the parent battle group, be- 
cause its strength has been depleted, must re- 
vert to division reserve. No division commander 
would be overjoyed at the prospect of fighting 
with less than his full combat complement. The 
loss of fighting power is too high a price for a 


specialized mission. It is more expensive than 
drawing selected soldiers from a much larger for- 
mation which, because of its size, can better ab- 
sorb the loss. 


WHERE DO WE GET THE MEN? 


These factors, plus that of training-time lead, 
must necessarily bear upon the feasibility of 
specialized operations by sorT. But let us look 
farther. For specialized operations, to bring a 
straight-leg unit up to par with a sort outfit, un- 
desirable or unqualified men must be screened out, 
thus creating a replacement problem even before 
training begins. If these men are not culled, their 
retention creates the proverbial weak link. After 
they are culled, we face the original problem: 
“Where do we get these desirable types?” 

Logically, the next question concerns bleeding 
straight-leg units so that soRT units can have the 
best. Veteran battle commanders say it is a mis- 
take to load all the talent into one unit while rob- 
bing all the others of the ablest leaders and best- 
qualified men. Standard units will suffer as a re- 
sult. Individual battle performance, morale, and 
over-all efficiency of combat units will be marked- 
ly improved if Ranger-trained soldiers are inte- 
grated into these units. 

Supporters of sort argue that it is a mistake to 
believe that the U.S. Army can produce only a 
handful of leaders and dedicated soldiers of the 
caliber desired by sort. If this were true—cer- 
tainly it hasn’t been since 1775—there is little 
sense in our maintaing any military forces except 
to preserve domestic order. 

As yet we have no evidence to support the pre- 
mise of improvement through individual integra- 
tion of Ranger-trained men. Ranger units may be 
formed at little expense to Ranger-integrated out- 
fits. This would parallel current conditions where 
standard units capitalize upon airborne-trained 
men. Actually, the Ranger fights no differently 
than the straight-leg soldier. Neither does the 
paratrooper. Like the paratrooper, the Ranger is 
merely better conditioned mentally and physically 
to perform more demanding tasks with a few ad- 
ditional skills acquired in special training. If they 
are to maintain and preserve their conditioning 
and skills at the proper degree, if they are to be 
constantly prepared for combat, it is best to keep 
them in organized units. 

The solution to the problem of Ranger units 
versus Ranger-integrated units is beyond the 
scope of this article. It is important that we 
realize the need for sorT units now, though the 
solution be neither simple nor immediately at 
hand. I have merely attempted to scratch the sur- 
face, to provoke constructive thought on the mat- 
ter. We will arrive at the solution only after bold 
thinking. That is not to great a price for progress. 
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Combined 


Arms 


If it hopes to influence future joint 
command councils the Army should take 


Battle 
Group 


Colonel JOHN D. BYRNE 


ODERN command no longer concerns itself 

with the battlefield union of foot, horse, 
and gun; instead it centers upon the joint enter- 
prise of assigning tactical objectives and allo- 
cating logistical resources to units of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force that are present in the fight- 
ing zone. Hence, the continued separation in bat- 
tle of the combat arms wastes the division com- 
mand and staff’s strength and time on internal 
coordination. Worse, because the old field artil- 
lery mission now has air and naval portions, 
much of the command problem of heavy fire sup- 
port leaves the division in fragmentary, unre- 
solved form for coordination higher up. The 
division commander, the rock upon whom army 
planning and operations are built, is therefore 
trapped in coordination, both up and down the 
command ladder. 

If the Army is to influence the joint command 
enterprise, we must unite our combat arms forth- 
with. Since the armored division has been with 
us for twenty years, and the infantry division 
has long had its own tanks, the union of infantry 
and armor is well in hand. The basic step that 
remains is to broaden the battle missions of in- 
fantry and armor to include the task of light 
artillery. But the idea of joining these into a 
single arm will be immediately challenged as im- 
practical because it cuts across the traditional 
grouping of Army officers by branch. None of us 
wants to support a change in organization which 
will break his life-long association with comrades- 
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necessary steps now to shape up its own 
battle order and unite its combat arms 


in-arms. I suggest that we can accomplish the 
needed reform by organizing the necessary num- 
ber of the new combined-arms units, and by al- 
lowing each combat arm to man a proportion of 
the total according to whatever may be the cur- 
rent relative officer strength of infantry, armor, 
and artillery. 


TRADITION MUST BE JOLTED 


The tradition of the specialized arm has to be 
jolted—and soon—because the modern command 
concept has long since passed it by. No longer 
is it possible to have the unity of command that 
used to exist when the division contained all types 
of infantry, cavalry, and artillery fighting units. 
Under the guise of offering firepower support, the 
modern artillery of guns, ships, planes, and mis- 
siles takes the basic part of command decision— 
combat intelligence—upward through a series of 
staffs and headquarters. The enemy situation, or 
the commander’s estimate of what is going on in 
front of his troops, remains an open question until 
all the various weapons-owning commanders have 
been consulted, and the required “coordination” 
has been completed. Even if the Army’s division 
commander makes the ultimate decision (as a 
result of having his recommendations acted 
upon) he does so at considerable loss of time. 

Thus, we see that progress to date in the 
growth of modern command machinery (that is, 
the creation of the FSCC system) is nothing more 
than a halting evolutionary step. The fire sup- 
port coordination center deals with only one as- 
pect of the command problem: fire support. All 





that the Navy and the Air Force have undertaken 
is to coordinate the extent to which they are will- 
ing to commit themselves to a field artillery mis- 
sion. From an Army point of view, this approach 
has two serious drawbacks. First, the joint in- 
telligence debate is limited to what is going on 
in front of the Army units, while the intelligence 
situations of the other services remain the sub- 
jects of almost unilateral judgments. Second, no 
logistical debate is entered upon: each service is 
expected to solve its own problems in the light of 
the joint operational decisions reached. 

The serious shortcomings of the FSCC arises 
from the Army’s retaining an organization of 
separate combat arms that splits up command 
responsibility in a way that makes it easy for 
the heavy firepower mission to be taken partially 
out of the division commander’s hands. 

By keeping the combat arms separate, and by 
accepting the FSCC within the division, the Army 
is barring itself from the basics of military com- 
mand: the determination of proper operational 
combat missions for all forces present in the 
theater, to include a priority for their accomplish- 
ment, and the allocation of available logistic re- 
sources to fighting units in accordance with this 
priority. 

To accomplish this reform we must work not 
from the Pentagon downward, but from the fox- 
hole up. Modern equipment and techniques enable 
the front-line commander, with only a few skilled 
assistants, to exercise complete command at bat- 
tle group level. Moreover, the method is so simple 
that it will work equally well at brigade and 
division. For the division commander, it will pro- 
vide more effective inter-headquarters control of 
his subordinate units and simpler communica- 
tions networks. 


THE SMALL-UNIT STAFF 


The sketch on this page shows the keystone 
of my proposal: how simple it is for the modern 
commander to control a combined arms respon- 
sibility through an effective staff. The basic S1, 
-2, -3, and -4 staff system needs to be modified 
only by the addition of a gunnery section under 
S3. In the main, officers like the executive, S2, 
and S4, simply broaden their interest from one 
arm to the combined arms problem. From a com- 
mand point of view, the most important single 
action is the broadening of the interest of S2. 
At the grass roots, S2 unites the intelligence 
problem of the shock forces and of the heavy fire- 
power forces, and puts it into the Army command 
channel as an ingredient of command decision. 
Thus, given a few changes in his staff, the front- 
line Army commander can control rifle companies, 
tank companies, artillery batteries, and strike 
elements of Navy and Air Force units. 


This more versatile staff must be served by a 
few small units able to carry out three important 
functions: intelligence collection, survey, and fire 
control. 


COMBAT INTELLIGENCE COLLECTION 


In the good old days, command and intelligence 
were united at division headquarters in the per- 
son of the division commander. The shock arms— 
infantry and cavalry—turned in the basic intel- 
ligence data, and a quiet double check was pro- 
vided by the field artillery. The division com- 
mander, integrating the information given him 
by all arms, made the tactical and logistical de- 
cisions which expended the available supplies and 
ammunition in support of his scheme of maneu- 
ver. Today, the quiet intelligence double check 
that the field artillery used to perform for the 
division commander has been scattered among 
the Army combat arms, the Navy, and the Air 
Force. In the process it has become public busi- 
ness, spread among many headquarters. Mean- 
time, the tactical intelligence enterprises of the 
Navy and Air Force have, if anything, grown 
more private. Here is the precise reason why the 
battle group and the combat command must take 
on the light artillery mission: the Army’s fight- 
ing leader must regain complete responsibility for 
the definition of his own intelligence data. 

Within the division the commander’s control 
problem involves a unique form of intelligence; 
that is, the timely fine details of close combat by 
platoons and companies. This is nothing more 
than eyewitness reports by front-line fighters, 
systematically turned in and kept up to the min- 
ute. For this, no machine can replace the human 
element. In fact, the basic reports of the humans 
in contact with the enemy provide the foundation 
for the use of intelligence collection machines 
such as aerial cameras and reconnaissance drones. 
And the human reporter has a timing device 
which can never be built into mechanical surveil- 
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For the infantryman 


there can be no “sighted sub, 


sank same” ... target spotting 


on the land battlefield is 


far from automatic 


lance of the front, because when he feels enemy 
pressure he yells—immediately and loudly. 

Moreover, it is high time we gave the company 
commander some systematic assistance in intel- 
ligence collection. He and the battle group com- 
mander deal in judgments which involve their 
personal courage, their trust in one another, and 
their responsibility for the lives of their men. 
As far as is possible, the company commander 
must be spared the feeling that his communica- 
tions to the battle group commander are bids for 
support in his sector. We can do this by backing 
up the commanders with an observation platoon 
organic to the battle group. This platoon will 
keep all commanders commonly and simultan- 
eously aware of a situation which is built up 
piece by piece. Thus, the personal effort of the 
commanders, and their command communica- 
tions, can be concentrated on decision-making. 

We must remember that in land combat target 
identification is not automatic. For the infantry- 
man there can be no “sighted sub, sank same,” 
or “unidentified aircraft at 12 o’clock high.” A 
few explosions, the movement of three or four 
trucks, some glimpses of isolated tanks and half- 
tracks, together with the appearance of small 
groups of enemy infantry, must be built up by an 
intelligence collection process into a worthwhile 
target. The least the Army can do, therefore, is 
to make its total intelligence reporting follow the 
command line from battle group, to division, and 
upward. This can be done by an observation 
platoon organic to the battle group which reports 
to the group 82, who in turn reports to division 
G2. In sum, the battle group platoons would 
cover the division area with a net of organic ob- 
servers whose major duty is to report to the 
Army’s commanders what they see. 

At the same time, the FSCC should be abolished 
within the division, mainly because here is where 
the intelligence kibitzers live. Any weapons 
owner who is represented in the FSCC is all too 
prone to claim that he knows what is going on 
in the supported unit’s sector, even though he is 
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served by only one pair of eyes. In other words, 
the FSCC has equalled the intelligence service 
provided by the field artillery when the artillery 
was the single source of firepower for the infantry 
and cavalry. As I shall show later, the battle 
group S3 and the division G3 sections can take 
over the operational job of the FSCC. In the 
future, the FSCC should exist only at corps and 
higher. Forward air controller parties and naval 
gunfire parties should be the only blue-clad ele- 
ments functioning within the division. 

The intelligence theory I advocate is this: that 
systematic collection and reporting from all 
sources within the battle group should build the 
factual background to enable the battle group 
leader to reach a commander’s estimate of the 
situation, and thus a decision. When I say all 
sources, however, I include the important addi- 
tion of an organic observation platoon, complete 
with communications. This platoon provides two 
essentials: an officer in each small-unit area 
whose primary job it is to report what he sees, 
and a radio net for passing detail to battle group 
without jamming command channels. Clearly, 
such an organic effort is simpler than having the 
commander make up his mind by combining the 
presentation of his own people with the individual 
viewpoints given him by each faction represented 
in the FSCC. In other words, true command de- 
cision at battle group is possible only when the 
commander is completely informed of a total sit- 
uation which has been built up on his mapboard 
by his organic staff. The same is true at division. 

Luckily, we will not have to convince the man- 
power experts that for intelligence purposes the 
battle group needs an observation platoon. This 
same unit also adjusts artillery fire: it provides 
the traditional forward observer parties and ob- 
servation post details, and as such is an impor- 
tant part of the battle group’s fire control 
mechanism. 


THE PROBLEM OF SURVEY 


The real link between intelligence and fire con- 
trol, however, is survey. Each report, and every 
use of a weapon, must be tied to accurate co- 
ordinates. Thus, the battle group needs a survey 
section (1) to provide accurate geographic con- 
trol in the battle group area, and (2) to locate 
observation posts and weapons in terms of this 
control. After completing these tasks, the sur- 
veyors undertake the never-ending job of locating 
key points in the enemy area. 

The more rapid-moving the situation, and the 
more dispersed a battle group, the more impor- 
tant the job of survey. The key problem is pro- 
viding accurate azimuth. If the battle group asks 
a neighboring BG for fire assistance, but has a 
10-mil deviation in the azimuth of its guns, at 





mid-ranges an error of some 50 yards will result. 
But if 155mm guns or long-range missiles are 
asked for, and if they apply the same 10-mil 
deviation at ranges of more than 20,000 yards, 
the resulting fire will miss the target by hundreds 
of yards, and may endanger friendly troops. 
When a jet aircraft comes in at low altitude, the 
pilot must release his bombs or rockets a certain 
distance from a prominent reference point. At his 
speed, the details of the target will be blurred. 
Again, if the enemy is to suffer, and if our troops 
are to be safe, the battle group has to locate itself 
accurately. 

Here we must digress to point out that one of 
the most simple and rugged survey instruments 
is the light field piece. The battle group’s weap- 
ons must include some organic 105mm howitzers 
to locate by fire, targets that are quite deep in 
the enemy lines. In special situations, the 105 
must be replaced by the 75mm pack howitzer. 
The 4.2-inch mortar won’t do: it lacks the range 
for this task, and presently lacks the technical 
capability of accepting corrections for weather. 
Thus we see that it is logical for the combined- 
arms battle group to have an organic 105mm 
howitzer battery. Together with the survey sec- 
tion, the light battery can locate the close-in 
targets so that the rest of our arsenal can be 
brought to bear. And the battle group staff can 
provide the necessary fire control. 


FIRE CONTROL TECHNIQUE 


The battle group must have a simple fire con- 
trol technique that can bring down heavy artil- 
lery, missile, naval gunfire, and air support on 
targets discovered and taped in by its old- 
fashioned but useful mortars and howitzers. The 
methods used must be adequate to apply correc- 
tion for differences in geographic location, am- 
munition, and weather. 

The necessary technique is not new, and it is 
not mysterious. It amounts to nothing more 
than a dispersal, a pushing down to batteries, 
of the U.S. artillery’s famous fire direction center. 
Since 1940, every artillery battalion has trained 
each of its batteries to take over its fire direction 
mission in emergency, because it has always rec- 
ognized that a battalion FDC is a nerve center 
that can be easily knocked out. This emergency 
procedure of battery fire direction has long since 
become a standard method of fire direction within 
the field artillery. The modern divisional medium 
battalion, for example, includes 8-inch howitzers 
and Honest John rockets. It is not efficient to 
figure data for these different weapons at one 
spot, so now the composite battalion uses the 
methods of a division artillery headquarters. The 
batteries are told where to fire, when to fire, and 


We have been talking 
for years about dispersal on 
the battlefield ... now it’s 
time to get a staff system that 


will make dispersion possible 


how much ammunition to expend; they, in turn, 
figure the detailed data for the weapons. 

In other words, a fire direction center should 
exist only in a battery or company that actually 
owns guns, mortars, rockets, or missiles. At 
battalion, battle groups, brigade, and division, 
the staff should not have an FDC, but what we 
might call a gunnery section. The difference is 
that a fire direction center computes data for the 
guns, to include ranges, deflections, and correc- 
tions; a gunnery section, on the other hand, con- 
cerns itself only with the location and nature of 
targets, general corrections such as weather and 
survey data, and the amount of ammunition to 
be expended on a given mission. This last func- 
tion requires close contact with S2, with the 
combat intelligence function described earlier. A 
gunnery section controls batteries in the way a 
division artillery FDC controlled battalions dur- 
ing World War II. 

Once the details of control of the guns are 
turned over to the battery, the gunnery section 
at battle group gains the necessary freedom of 
action to replace the lower FSCC. It can easily 
control the organic 105mm howitzer battery we 
have recommended; it can also control attached 
artillery, either as separate batteries, or as a bat- 
talion. If a battle group happens to be in reserve, 
its artillery can be attached to a battle group in 
the line. Using only liaison sections or forward 
air controller parties from the Navy and Air 
Force, the gunnery section can control front-line 
naval gunfire and close air support. 

Under this system, the organic fire control re- 
sources of the battle group, through its staff, 
observation platoon, survey section, and howitzer 
battery, would enable the battle group to accom- 
plish as a command function the work that the 
FSCC now does as a committee. 

If the battle group is a fire control unit, the 
fire control net of a division will embrace the 
gunnery section of division headquarters and of 
every major combat unit in the division. I do 
not underestimate the difficulty of operating such 
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a large fire control net. In the first place, all too 
often the enlightened self-interest of each of the 
five battle groups will have to be subordinated 
to the common good. In crack battle-tested divi- 
sions, the communications discipline of nets of 
this type has been the ultimate achievement of 
training plus experience. But the difficult nature 
of the problem underscores the need for taking 
it away from the attached elements represented 
in the FSCC and making it an organic command 
task within the division. 


A UNIFORM COMMAND SYSTEM AT ALL LEVELS 


Some doughboys will be thinking that the com- 
bination of missions will generate elephantine 
staff and command post organizations. I submit 
that we have an unwieldy system now. Our 
three-headed monster of division staff, division 
artillery headquarters, and FSCC is too cumber- 
some for fluid situations, mainly because of the 
communications difficulties of keeping these three 
installations commonly and simultaneously in- 
formed. Functionally, the modern division head- 
quarters must be simplified. To do it we must 
create a uniform command system at division, 
brigade, and battle group. 

Remember that the battle group is the sole 
survivor of the regimental combat team. Its 
total staff problem never was, and never will be, 
one which can be handled by a few men huddled 


in foxholes. The modern battle group commander 
will have to work in echelons, with his entire staff 
as protected as possible, and with small advanced 


command 
companies. 

I do not mean that the battle group must have 
a plush headquarters. Mainly, we must face the 
fact that the battle group CP is an important 
communications hub. Some staff organization 
must exist to keep traffic in this volume sorted 
out, or the commander can’t receive or give out 
orders. Faced with the eternal difficulties of run- 
ning his headquarters circus, and at the same 
time leading his combat elements, the sensible 
commander has always used echelons. A very 
tiny advanced CP can get a lot done when backed 
up by a nearby “main.” 

Viewing the division as a whole, then, it ap- 
pears logical to spread out the division head- 
quarters; to make the battle group a miniature 
division. Once this is done, the Army’s command 
function is made a simple thing which can be 
handled by a general staff, a battle group staff, or 
a small advanced CP. 

If function is simple and uniform, the dispersal 
of personnel and equipment is relatively simple. 
For example, the brigade idea, the provision of 
an alternate division CP for the assistant division 
commander, can be expanded to place two or three 


posts pushed out among his line 
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brigades in each division. Similarly, the execu- 
tive officer of the battle group can be given a 
small tactical staff to control two or three 
companies. 

For several years now we have been talking 
about dispersal on the battlefield. It is time we 
adopted a staff system that makes dispersal 
possible. 


TRAINING THE ALL-ARMS BATTLE GROUP 


Our modern training methods, developed from 
experience in World War II and Korea, can 
achieve the individual needs of both officer and 
enlisted, for the all-arms battle group. In fact, 
the tank destroyer units of twenty years ago 
reached an impressively high state of training 
for a. combined shock-firepower mission. The 
reason was simple: each battalion had assigned 
to it a mixture of infantry, cavalry, and artil- 
lery officers. In the armored divisions the same 
combination of talent has provided the flexibility 
about which tankers like to boast. 

My basic organizational idea proposes immedi- 
ate combined arms responsibility mainly for the 
division’s field officers. The added’ small units, 
such as the survey section, can. be provided by 
using currently extant specialist training pro- 
grams—in this instance, field artillery. It is most 
important to note that individual training has not 
been changed in the company. In fact, it is to 
be hoped that the training of companies would 
be facilitated by two factors: the closer contact 
to be expected among rifle companies, tank com- 
panies, and artillery batteries, and the better 
supervision to be given through its all-arms 
knowledge by a battle group staff and command. 

Unit training admittedly will be more difficult, 
and will take longer for a combined-arms battle 
group. 

The sooner we face up to this requirement the 
better. Today’s easier-to-train battle group can 
function in battle only with the support of numer- 
ous attached units. Yet the battle flags of these 
support units, like those of the GAR, flap only 
in the imagination of military writers. Peacetime 
economies always cut off the support units, ignor- 
ing the facts that in combat their presence is 
vital and that they require highly trained special- 
ists in large numbers. 

Certainly in our Army at its current limited 
size, the combined arms battle group will get 
more done within limited resources. The old 
blueprints of mobilization by separate arm can 
be kept handy for a mobilization of unexpected 
degree. 

We began this discussion with the declaration 
that command responsibility must be unified and 
placed in the hands of battle group and division 
commanders. This responsibility applies in train- 





ing as well, and to the training of those support- 
ers who are supposed to appear on the eve of 
battle. It is no trick to turn out individually 
trained forward controllers, radio technicians 
and jeep drivers—Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
But it is a tremendous task to make them into a 
team, especially if they are a mixture of Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. The most difficult tasks 
are the training of communications personnel 
and the disciplining of communications nets to 
make all these small teams and the battle group 
function as one. 

In other words, command control is effective 
only after it has been imposed during a period 
of training. 


JOINT OPERATIONS: NAVAL GUNFIRE AND AIR SUPPORT 


The Navy and the Air Force should find the all- 
arms battle group easier to work with. Navy and 
Air Force parties in the forward area would be 
deployed at the command post or at the observa- 
tion posts of the battle group. Their strike forces 
would function as they do now. Here the key 
word is control: the battle group commander 
should be using Navy and Air Force liaison and 
controller personnel to carry out his mission, 
drawing upon Navy and Air Force resources 
already allocated. Most emphatically he would 
not be submitting his intelligence and firepower 
situation for coordination. Yet, at the same time, 
he would be engaged in the work of coordination 
as preparation for future operations. And this 
coordinaton, instead of being attempted through 
an FSCC-JOC system, would be passed up the 
chain of command to the joint commander. The 
distinction I make is this: coordination, or the 
allocation of priorities and resources, is the work 
of high staffs; resultant operations are passed to 
the control of the command and staff at battle 
group. 

The method we ought to use is simple: when 
a Navy or Air Force party reports to battle group, 
it is posted with the gunnery section, a forward 
observer crew, or an outpost detail. For example, 
to adjust naval gunfire, the gunnery section could 
use a Navy liaison party at the battle group CP 
to advise on the location of the ship, the avail- 
ability of ammunition, and the communications 
problem. In most cases the actual adjustment 
would be conducted by an Army forward ob- 
server. On the other hand, to control an air 
strike, a forward air controller could be placed 
in an observation post—if necessary one specially 
built for him—along with an OP detail from the 
observation platoon. Then, the “talking in” of 
the aircraft, and the movement of the assaulting 
troops could be controlled by the battle group 
commander using the communications of the ob- 
servation platoon and the normal command net. 


It might be argued that this proposal does not 
allow enough flexibility. Theoretically, the FSCC 
gives the supported commander the means to call 
for all the support in our arsenal. My point is 
that this theoretical flexibility is too costly: it 
forces the Army to get into trouble before it 
gains top firepower priority. Moreover, if the 
process of coordination is to begin at this junc- 
ture, the fire will arrive too late for the current 
situation. I argue that coordination results from 
prior planning, which causes the allocation of 
certain resources to a tactical mission. It is only 
after allocation that one has true flexibility. The 
logistical and other preparations set in motion 
by the allocation put certain forces in positions 
from which they can be diverted to meet 
emergencies. 

If the joint commander directs Navy and Air 
Force action in support of the battle groups, 
“coordination” ceases at the moment of decision. 
Therefore, at division and battle group head- 
quarters, only liaison officers and forward air 
controllers are necessary. The Navy and Air 
Force men with Army units help to carry out 
fire missions already directed. 


CROSSING THE MOBILITY LINE 


Our enemy has not been slow to challenge us 
under conditions which play upon the weaknesses 
of our organization. In fact, the Communists 
carefully challenge us to fight on their side of a 
global Mobility Line. It is a Mobility Line be- 
cause it bounds a carefully selected zone where 
American machines cannot enter because of the 
terrain and the weather; where combat is man 
to man. 

Our first reaction must be to unify our com- 
mand mission so that the leader who takes a 
battle group across the Mobility Line is not a co- 
ordinator, but a commander. Specifically, he 
should not be forced to carry across the Mobility 
Line a committee like the FSCC. What he needs 
is an organic staff able to deal intelligently with 
the problems of maneuver and firepower. Even 
if the commander has to rely on native mules, he 
should be able to take with him a command 
capability able to deal with the whole combined 
arms mission. He should have.a staff complete 
enough to duplicate the staffs above him at bri- 
gade and division, and the necessary small units 
for intelligence collection, survey, and fire con- 
trol. He must be able to tell higher headquarters 
where he is, where the enemy is, and at what 
targets he wants the so-called sophisticated weap- 
ons systems aimed. Unless we unite the combat 
arms, we are persisting in an organization for 
battle which permits the enemy to split off our 
infantry from the rest of the mighy American 
arsenal. 
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y Logistic Installations and lines of communications 
within the Field Army Area must be protected. 
But, how, when units are widely dispersed? 
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Life Lines of Survival 


Major DAVID D. FIELD 


AS General Sherman turned his back on Atlanta 
and headed for the sea, he was not con- 
cerned about supply bases or lines of communi- 
cation. His logistical support lay in front of his 
60,000 and he knew they would be able to live 
off the land. This was probably the last time that 
a large U.S. force fought successfully in a major 
war without the huge rear echelon which has be- 
come so essential to our field armies. 

During both World Wars and the Korean con- 
flict, the mission of establishing and protecting 
our lines of communication became a major part 
of our war effort. It is doubtful that our armies 
could have succeeded as they did without the 
LOCs and the tons of supplies and equipment 
they carried. The final report of the Army Serv- 
ice Forces to the Secretary of War contains this 
significant statement: “The roles played by 
strategy and tactics, by military leadership, and 
by the man in combat are well known. Important 
and decisive as they were, they were completely 
dependent upon adequate logistical support.” 
With an eye to the future, it added: “It is in- 
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escapable that logistics will play a predominant 
role in any future conflict. Provisions still must 
be made for the maintenance and comfort of the 
combat forces regardless of their mission, and 
regardless of how they are organized and 
deployed.” 

If our ground forces are to defeat the enemy, 
they must be properly supported. The where- 
withal, placed in the logistical pipeline perhaps 
six or seven thousand miles away, must reach 
the eventual user. Field Marshal Montgomery 
has observed, “Today, when supply lines are cut 
by enemy action, armies cease to operate.” Thus 
it becomes apparent that the most important seg- 
ment of our lines of communications is that which 
extends from the rear boundary of the field army 
to the forward edge of the battle area. Once an 
article has reached the field army, it must com- 
plete the remainder of its journey in safety. This 
poses one of the many logistical problems facing 
us today: how can the LOCs within the field 
army be adequately protected? 


DISPERSAL PRESENTS A PARADOX 


To military planners the arrival of nuclear 





weapons makes the question an urgent one. Much 
has been written on the subject, but it is doubtful 
that a complete solution has been reached. Re- 
gardless of the type of war we may fight in the 
future, everything we do will be influenced by the 
fact that the enemy too has nuclear weapons. 
Because of this, current doctrine has been de- 
veloped which is based on the premise that battle 
areas will be vastly extended in both width and 
depth. 

In these battle areas highly mobile forces will 
fight from widely dispersed key positions. Even 
if our field army has not been hit by nuclear 
strikes, both tactical troops and supporting ele- 
ments must be dispersed so long as the threat 
of such an attack exists. It is paradoxical that 
the dispersal we must adopt for survival offers 
the enemy an opportunity to disrupt or destroy 
our lines of communication without using costly 
nuclear weapons. Through the skillful use of in- 
filtration he will attempt to inflict maximum dam- 
age on our depots, supply points, airstrips, ve- 
hicles, railroads, bridges, POL pipelines, signal 
communications, and other targets essential to 
the support of combat troops. 

In addition to such efforts by his own troops, 
the enemy will encourage sabotage by unfriendly 
civilians against our logistical efforts in the area 
of our LOC. Thus we see that our LOCs will be 
a potential target not only for nuclear attack, but 
also for the same means of destruction which 
were used to some extent during WW II and 
Korea. What we call conventional weapons, such 
as long-range artillery, nuclear-free rockets and 
missiles, naval gunfire and high explosives from 
fighter and bomber aircraft will also be used 
against certain logistical targets. 


PILFERAGE AND THE BLACK MARKET 


There are other threats to our LOCs in the field 
army’s area. They are not as large in scope as 
those we must expect from the enemy, but our 
defense plans must consider them. Among these 
are actions by friendly civilians. In a war zone 
even honest people will pilfer. Criminal elements 
also will be active. Whether military supplies 
are stolen for personal use or for sale on the black 
market is not material here. The effect is the 
same. There is a leak in our supply system. A 
further threat, and an even more insidious one, 
is that some of our own troops may be involved. 
Finally, accidents will also disrupt our lines of 
communication for various periods. POL pipe- 
lines will break. Aircraft will crash. The careless 
handling of ammunition and vehicles may result 
in damage of major proportions. Innumerable 
unforeseen incidents will occur which will further 
deplete our precious resources. 

In the face of all this, what can we do to assure 


the fighting man of maximum support? Current 
doctrine includes measures which should provide 
a high degree of protection from nuclear attack 
or convention weapons. For example, in the field 
army’s area its stocks will not only be well dis- 
persed; they will be relatively small. Multiple 
identical small, general-type depots and supply 
points will be established, with stocks balanced 
rather than specialized. Alternate routes and 
means of transportation (including cross-country 
vehicles) will be used. Delivery by air will be 
used to the limit. Mobility and night fighting will 
be stressed, and air-defense units will be avail- 
able. The objective will be to maintain installa- 
tions and routes which will not offer lucrative 
targets, particularly for nuclear weapons. 

Many other ideas and concepts are being 
studied to increase our ability to survive logisti- 
cally in future war. However, there are countless 
obstacles which limit our progress toward this 
goal. Further, we must remember that regardless 
of how much progress we make or how austere 
our supply system becomes, a tremendous number 
of articles measured in tons must each day enter 
the field’s army’s area. One writer thus sum- 
marizes the situation: “The success of the sup- 
port commander on the atomic battlefield will 
depend on his ability to calculate his risks, to 
reduce his risks to acceptable proportions, and to 


continue his administrative support mission after 
attack.” 


WHO’S GOING TO DEFEND THE REAR? 


From all this we can see that the field army’s 
lines of communication may not be so vulnerable 
to nuclear strikes as would at first be supposed. 
There will be more profitable targets in the ad- 
ministrative zone (the old ComZ) and in the zone 
of the interior. The greatest danger to our sup- 
port of the field army probably lies in actions 
which the enemy can take because of the nature 
of the nuclear battlefield, rather than in the nu- 
clear weapons he possesses. In our army we teach 
that guerrillas will be an important factor in any 
conflict. We also teach that “guerrilla operations 
are conducted primarily against enemy lines of 
communication.” Again a paradox. 

Assuming that the enemy accepts the same 
doctrine, it may be that one of the primary mis- 
sions of our field army will be to defend our LOCs 
against a form of warfare that has existed since 
earliest times. In spite of the fact that we might 
be reasonably successful in our defense against 
nuclear strikes, we may still lose large quantities 
of supplies and equipment through the action of 
small forces operating on the ground. 

Two basic proposals have been offered as to 
how to cope with this problem. General Carter 
B. Magruder, former Deputy Chief of Staff for 
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Logistics, believes that while service units must 
be trained to defend their own installations, ‘a 
considerable commitment of combat troops to the 
protection of the lines of communication will be 
essential.” On the other hand, Lieutenant General 
Paul D. Adams, CG of V Corps (Seventh Army), 
has said that combat troops cannot be spared for 
rear-area security except in an emergency. 

If we accept the first premise, we will be re- 
ducing the number of troops facing the enemy. 
General Magruder feels this is necessary and is 
justified if we are to move forward the supplies 
so essential to our existence. If we accept the sec- 
ond, service troops will have to defend the areas 
of their own units and the LOCs. Theoretically, 
they might be able to do this, but remember that 
logistical support is their primary mission. Fur- 
thermore, they do not have the numbers required 
for this protection. 

Perhaps a combination of both methods may 
be necessary. Reference material prepared by the 
Command and General Staff College says: “Serv- 
ice units must be prepared to fight in all direc- 
tions. Overland convoys may have to fight their 
way to supported combat units. Combat troops 
may be required to provide protection against un- 
conventional forces and enemy units that have 
penetrated into our rear areas and to hunt down 
and destroy these units.” This same document 
admits that our current concepts do not meet the 


requirements of an effective system of rear-area 

.security. From this we must conclude that we 
need a more definitive and workable system. Fur- 
ther, it seems inescapable that, regardless of 
which method we adopt, personnel will be re- 
quired. 


SEPARATE AND SPECIALIZED FORCES ARE NEEDED 


I contend that neither combat troops nor serv- 
ice units should be primarily responsible for this 
mission. That we must organize and train sepa- 
rate forces for the specific task of protecting 
LOCs in the combat zone. No major change in 
our current organizational structure would be re- 
quired. It seems logical to make these forces or- 
ganic to the Military Police Corps. The missions 
of these units would be directly related to those 
already the responsibility of the MPC. Battalion- 
size units of highly trained specialists could be 
incorporated into the MP structure currently 
planned for the type field army. These battalions 
would be controlled by the military police groups. 
The number required in any given area would de- 
pend on many factors including the area’s extent 
and nature, what we know of the enemy situation, 
and the type of war being fought. 

Such units would have the mission of protect- 
ing the lines of communication from army rear 
boundary to designated points within a division’s 
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area. These troops should be completely mobile, 
be provided army aviation support as required, 
possess adequate firepower to include some armor, 
have an effective signal communication system 
and, above all, be composed of the highest type 
of soldiers. 

The unit visualized is comparable to the Con- 
stabulary which was so useful in Europe after 
World War II. It would fight on a 24-hour basis, 
and its very existence might help deter the enemy 
to some extent. Care would have to be taken to 
dispel the notion that these are merely guard or 
escort units. While they would have such duties, 
they would also patrol areas between installa- 
tions, aid in detecting and eliminating black 
market activities, assist in screening refugees and 
other civilians, and perform other tasks as re- 
quired by conditions. These soldiers should be so 
trained and motivated that they would take pride 
in being members of an aggressive and highly 
skilled force engaged in a vital task. Their exist- 
ence would not relieve service troops from con- 
tributing their efforts to area defense as they 
have in the past. 


THE FIGHTING SOLDIER IS THE MOST IMPORTANT 


The objection may be raised that the creation 
of such a force places a further drain on our 
already limited manpower. True, large numbers 
of soldiers would be required, but consider these 
factors: 

@ It is better to have trained specialists per- 
forming such a mission than to place the 
job in the hands of service troops whose 
other duties have priority. 

@ Combat units diverted to such duty would not 
be trained or motivated for this task. Com- 
bat units also should be used in their pri- 
mary role. 

@ Above all, our lines of communication must 
be protected. We cannot afford to depend 
on makeshift, interim measures. The re- 
quired number of trained troops must be 
available on a full-time basis, or we won't 
be able to support tactical operations. 

The late General of the Army George C. Mar- 
shall, one of our great soldiers, observed: “The re- 
quirements of logistics are seldom understood. 
The burdens they impose on the responsible mili- 
tary authorities are rarely appreciated.” Because 
of the technological and tactical progress we 
have made since 1945, our logistical problems 
have become more complex than ever before. We 
must increase our efforts to relieve the burdens 
being borne by the combat commander. One major 
step would be to develop the type of organiza- 
tion proposed, and thus assure the battle leader 
that his troops will get everything they need to 
accomplish their mission. 





What’s Happening to ROTC? 


The focus is on the University of Wisconsin experience 


Major DAVID M. PETERS and Captain ROBERT J. BERENS 


HE Reserve Officers Training Corps program 
is in the throes of change. Branch material 
instruction to a General Military Science course 
has been in the works for some time. Civilian in- 
structors are taking over some subjects; addi- 
tional college credit is being offered and changes 
are made in curriculum. 
But the big change is in the direction of volun- 
tary ROTC. 


WHY THE CHANGES? 


Stimulus for change is coming from the colleges 
which have ROTC. Considerable agitation for 
change has been evident for several years, espe- 
cially against compulsory training for freshmen 
and sophomores. 

The heart of ROTC lies in the 68 land grant 


ROTC isn't all drill and grind, nor is their over emphasis 
on social functions on most campuses as this picture of 
pretty ROTC sponsors at the University of Puerto Rico 
and the picture on the next page might suggest 


colleges. At 15 of these colleges compulsory ver- 
sus voluntary ROTC is now being debated. The 
challenge comes from such campuses as Michigan 
State, California, Arizona State, University of 
Oklahoma, Ohio State, Hawaii, and the University 
of Wisconsin. 

Proponents for change have been encouraged 
by the positions taken by the Department of De- 
fense, the Navy and the Air Force. The Depart- 
ment of Defense has stated that compulsory 
ROTC is not essential. The Navy has the entice- 
ments of the Holloway Plan which finances the 
student through college. The Air Force supports 
the Department of Defense position. 

The Army doesn’t agree. It wants the com- 
pulsory feature retained. A few figures lend 
significance to the problem. 

Two out of three Reguar Army second lieuten- 
ants in the combat arms today were commissioned 
from the ROTC which provides more officers than 
any other source. ROTC at more than 230 col- 
leges and universities throughout the United 
States provides 14,000 junior officers each year 
for call to active duty. 


ROTC AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The University of Wisconsin provides a case 
study of the kinds of arguments, pro and con, that 
are heard on this question on a land grant uni- 
versity campus. Few of the arguments are new 
for the history of ROTC has been erratic and 
stormy. 

The Land Grant Act of 1862, known as the 
Morrill Act, offered tracts of federally controlled 
public lands, or scrip in lieu thereof, to each state 
which was to be devoted the “the endowment, sup- 
port, and maintenance of at least one college 
where the leading object shall be, without exclud- 
ing other scientific and classical studies, and in- 
cluding military tactics, to teach such branches 
of learning as are related to agriculture and the 
mechanic arts.” 

In 1866, the Wisconsin Legislature passed a 
law which made military training mandatory at 
the University of Wisconsin. The actual courses 
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started in 1868 and it was noted in those early 
years that “drill is not popular with the students.” 
This experience was possibly duplicated at many 
of the other land grant colleges. 

The ROTC program as it is known today came 
into effect with the National Defense Act of 1916 
which absorbed the land grant college military 


THE CASE FOR 
VOLUNTARY ROTC 
(1) The basic two-year 

program doesn't warrant 
academic credit. 

(2) Students frequently 
complain that the basic 
courses waste their time 
(three hours a week for 
freshmen) and lack chal- 
lenge 

(3) With the present 
need for highly qualified 
officers, the most impor- 
tant role of ROTC is more 
likely to be the educating 
of career and long-service 
officers rather than great 
numbers of reserves 
Hence, recruitment of 
high quality college men 
for the Advanced Course 
(junior and senior years) 
is more important to the 
military services than run- 
ning large numbers of 
basic cadets through two 
years of compulsory 
training 

(4) The money saved 
by a non-compulsory first 
two years could be used 
for more vigorous recruit- 
ing and scholarships 

(5) Why should the 
Army seek to get non- 
volunteer officers from 
ROTC when it takes pride 
in the fact that its other 
sources of officers 
USMA, OCS, and National 
Guard—are all volun- 
teers? It is said that a 
volunteer generally makes 
a better soldier than a 
drafted man, so why spend 
resources on unwilling 
freshmen and sophomores ? 


THE CASE FOR 
COMPULSORY ROTC 


(1) The nature of the 
next war cannot be pre- 
dicted but whatever kind 
it is, if it comes, the Army 
and its reserve compo- 
nents will play a vital role. 
Organized, trained and 
disciplined forces will be 
needed. ROTC makes an 
important contribution to 
this manpower pool. 

(2) It is the obligation 
of every citizen to serve 
at the level of responsibil- 
ity for which he is quali- 
fied. Leaders in all fields 
are drawn predominantly 
from colleges—an indica- 
tion that there is a high 
correlation between edu- 
cational level and the abil- 
ity to lead. 

(3) Few men entering 
college have actual knowl- 
edge of the military pro- 
fession and, as a conse- 
quence, ROTC would 
introduce them to military 
life. National defense is 
the responsibility of every 
citizen and military edu- 
cation is a vital element 
for the well-rounded edu- 
cation of future leaders in 
every field. 

(4) The advanced 
ROTC cadets volunteer 
for the program, so the 
Army is getting willing 
people as officers. 

(5) Basic course en- 
rollees receive an orien- 
tation and indoctrination 
that many would not 
otherwise experience. 

(6) Basic course en- 
rollees provide the broad 
base from which potential 
leaders can be recruited 
in addition to providing 
the advanced course stu- 
dents an opportunity to 
improve their leadership 
experience. 


training programs into the ROTC system. The 
result was standardized training. 

In 1923, after much student agitation, the 
Wisconsin Legislature passed a law which put 
ROTC at the University of Wisconsin on a volun- 
tary basis. 

In 1941, with World War II threatening, the 
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Legislature changed the law making basic ROTC 
mandatory for all students in the first two under- 
class years. This law remained in effect until 1959 
when compulsory ROTC again became a red-hot 
campus issue. 

The State Legislature passed a law in 1959 
making ROTC instruction optional for freshmen 
and sophomores at the discretion of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin faculty and the Board of 
Regents. 

In February, 1960, after faculty approval had 
been granted, the Board of Regents voted to make 
the ROTC program voluntary, on a trial basis, for 
the next two years starting in September. At a 
previous meeting in January the Regents had 
voted to continue compulsory ROTC (by virtue of 
a tie vote); however, a letter from Department 
of Defense to the President of the University was 
introduced at the February meeting which stated 
that compulsory ROTC was not necessary. This 
seemed to have been decisive with the Board of 
Regents. 

The Regents stated they will again make ROTC 


The Queen of Northeastern University’s annual 
Scabbard and Blade Military Ball is crowned 





An ROTC instructor at Seton Hall University uses a mock-up to demonstrate 


mandatory if the enrollment of third-year ROTC 
students falls below 75 per cent of the present 
number over the next two years. 


CHANGES IN THE CURRICULUM 


The Army, in the meantime, had announced a 
change in the curriculum as prescribed by the 


present Army Training Program (ATP). 

Course changes will reduce time spent in indi- 
vidual and crew-served weapons training, and 
marksmanship. More time will be provided for 
academic subjects such as Effective Communica- 
tions (speech and writing), American Military 
History, General Psychology, Science Comprehen- 
sion, and Political Institutions. Some of the sub- 
jects, e.g., American Military History, will be 
taught by a civilian faculty member under the 
chairman of the appropriate university depart- 
ment, and will meet part of the university under- 
graduate requirements for a degree. 

The specific program for the University of Wis- 
consin has been sent to Continental Army Com- 
mand for approval. If approved, Wisconsin will 
change from Branch Material instruction to the 
General Military Science course. 

Tactical training will be conducted during the 
summer camp for third-year military science 
cadets. 

Total credit for the two years of advanced 
training was formerly eight credits with no cred- 
its given for the first two compulsory years 
(freshman and sophomore). It is proposed that 
overall credit for the four years under the volun- 
tary program be 19 credits, which includes the 
courses applying against the University degree 
requirements. 


to four students the workings of a caliber .30 machine gun 


Curriculum changes will be phased in over a 
two-year period starting in September, 1960, and 
promises to remove much of the criticism pres- 
ently leveled at the ROTC subjects. 


THE CONTROVERSY WILL CONTINUE 


This article has focused on the situation at 
the University of Wisconsin because the writers 
are familiar with that situation. Solutions at 
other universities and colleges will depend on con- 
ditions on respective campuses. However, agita- 
tion for voluntary ROTC and other changes can 
be expected in the months to come. 

The ROTC program is being attacked and de- 
fended. Its faults and its good points are being 
analyzed and emphasized. The new changes are 
calculated to improve the training of ROTC ca- 
dets. It may be that they will also reduce the 
opposition to ROTC in the colleges and give par- 
ticipating institutions a larger part in training 
leaders for the Army. 

It should be added that in the give and take of 
campus debate on the subject of voluntary ROTC, 
participation by active duty Army officers has 
been limited. Usually they have been confined to 
making formal presentations at the request of 
decision-making groups, faculties, regents and 
such. This has at times made the open debate on 
some campuses as one-sided and impartial as a 
television commercial. 

Certainy it is too early to forecast the ultimate 
effect of this debate. But it does seem certain that 
the Reserve Officer Training Corps program of the 
future will be quite different from what the thou- 
sands of officers commissioned through ROTC 
remember. 
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1965 Light Armored Howitzer Battery. It must be able to move fast, find 
targets fast, fire fast 


Lt. JOHN S. CROSBY 


Can you visualize a light armored artillery battery 
with an atomic capability, one whose organic target 
acquisition equipment can locate targets up to 15 
miles in the enemy’s rear, and be able to fire 10 miles 
in front of the battle positions? I can, and I think you 
can too. 

By 1965 we shall need such a weapon. One that 
can fire HE at least 18,500 meters and atomic projec- 
tiles 16,000 meters. It should be able to travel 300 
miles without refueling, on its own transport vehicle, 
have a low silhouette and weigh between 20,000 and 
25,000 pounds. Also needed are radios smaller and 
more compact than current ones, with ranges up to 
40 miles. Also we'll need battery survey informa- 
tion in 30 minutes or sooner, and obtain it with 
fewer people. 

These and other pieces of equipment are needed for 
a modern, well-equipped direct support light armored 
battery. When I say light battery I don’t necessarily 
mean 105mm; for purposes of discussion and for 
simplicity let’s use the 105, although the caliber may 
go as high as 150mm. 

Depending on terrain, armor probably will be the 
most decisive arm in future atomic or non-atomic bat- 
tles. Armor has the mobility, the firepower and the 
crew protection that will be so essential in future con- 
flicts. Tactical mobility of armor and infantry is 
vital in the dispersion required by the nuclear battle- 
field, and this necessarily applies to the artillery sup- 
port organic to armor units. If they are to fulfill the 
artillery’s direct support mission, our howitzer bat- 
teries must have greater range, longer-ranged com- 
munications, better target acquisition facilities, fast 
and accurate survey data, and other new and up-to- 
the-minute equipment. 

During past conflicts, when a direct support bat- 
talion could not reach a target, or place the required 
volume of fire on it, it could request additional fire 
from other units in division or corps artillery. 

In the dispersion of the future battlefield, this will 
be impossible in many instances. Division artillery 
will be unable either to mass its fires or build up a 
volume of fire to neutralize a large target, for the 
simple reason that it will be too dispersed. A direct 
support battalion probably will not even be able to 
mass its own fires. Our 105mm battery will be acting 
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as the direct support unit for a tank or an armored 
infantry battalion, or combinations of the two. 

We need a 105 that can attain ranges of 18,500 
meters by using a different propellant or rocket- 
propelled warhead. If possible, it should have a low- 
yield atomic round, This would provide the firepower 
needed to neutalize a relatively large target. Atomic 
support from other units will not always be possible, 
and the target may disappear before the target in- 
formation can be transmitted to another unit and the 
decision reached to fire the tactical-strategical weapon. 
We need instantly available nuclear rounds. With our 
current delivery systems, this would be much more 
expensive than a round delivered by a 105mm. 

The self-propelled vehicle to transport this howitzer 
should weigh less than the current one, have a greater 
cruising range and a much lower silhouette. It needs 
an aluminum or other lightweight metal shell, capable 
of protecting the crew from some nuclear effects, shell 
fragments, and small-arms fire. It should be able 
to burn any fuel available—gasoline, diesel or kero- 
sene. Because of the extended periods we may be 
away from supply facilities, it should have a cruising 
range of 250 to 300 miles. This would allow us to 
devote more effort toward supply of ammunition and 
other necessities we will mention later. 

The new T195 being developed incorporates many 
of these ideas, but the weight needs to be reduced be- 
low the 31,300 pounds stated in the specifications. 
This may sound like a gunner’s dream, but dream 
vehicle or not, we need it. 

In any consideration of the combination of armor, 
dispersal and mobility, you must in essence think of 
communications. Presently we have FM radios with 
rated ranges of 5 to 15 miles. This is not enough. The 
forward observer section has an AN/PRC-9 with a 
range of five miles. It needs one with a range of 15 
to 20 miles that very rapidly can be changed from 
one frequency to another. 

Before they can be given to the FO, our current 
radios employing the RT-67 need to be made more 
compact through the use of transistors and printed 
circuits and other improvements, until they are about 
the size of an AN/PRC-9. 

The forward observer always has been an excellent 
source of intelligence for commanders of all units. He 
should be equipped to do his job even better than 
before. A longer-range radio would help tremendously. 





From battery to division artillery, commanders need 
a radio with a range of 35 to 40 miles. If division 
artillery is to control its battalions, and if the bat- 
talion is to control its batteries, we must have these 
radios. An armored unit of the future without radio 
communication—and therefore lacking combat intel- 
ligence—is a dead duck. 

The artillery must have targets and know where 
they are. Since the arrival of nuclear weapons there 
has been much talk about target acquisition. The 
artillery needs a target acquisition platoon, either at 
division artillery or in battalions. This platoon should 
have drones that are capable of all-weather surveil- 
lance, that use radar, infrared, television, and photo 
equipment, and can penetrate 10 to 15 miles forward 
of battle positions. As the drone flies, it could be 
tracked and its information fed into computers so 
as to instantly fix the location of all targets it sights; 
then they can be attacked instantly. 

In the target acquisition chain one important link 
is the artillery forward observer. A tremendous boost 
to his observation and target-gathering mission would 
be given by adding one or two small portable radar 
sets in the battery, to be used by its FO sections. A 
small set capable of giving the slant range and 
azimuth of a target 10,000 to 20,000 meters away 
could be of untold value. Information so gained could 
be used in the immediate attack of targets, to fulfill 
our own range capabilities at any time, day or night, 
and during all kinds of weather. 


The method of providing survey in our artillery 
battery or battalion must be improved upon. With 
current methods, by the time survey is complete a 
battery of 1965 will be six miles up the road, and our 
survey data useless to all except the local road depart- 
ment. The tellurometer, a new electronic device which 
measures distance, is now being produced and will cut 
survey time by half. Add a manual computer designed 
for working survey problems, and survey time can be 
eut half again. 

Another piece of new equipment adaptable to sur- 
vey, now being tested by the Corps of Engineers, is 
the position and direction indicator. Place this instru- 
ment inside a vehicle and it can be located instantly. 
This battery of 1965 will also require air delivery of 
supplies by helicopter or other VTOL aircraft. It will 
need a weapon for defense against low-flying aircraft 
—something on the order of Redeye, the new surface- 
to-air shoulder-fired guided missile. Other gear might 
include the new family of wheeled vehicles being de- 
veloped, and a lighter weight armored personnel car- 
rier that has more power than the current APC. 

We'll need computers in the fire direction center. 
Our current system is too slow. Many times the target 
has moved or been dispersed before we can effectively 
bring fire on it. 

With all this—and some other things like improved 
medical aid and small arms for individual protection— 
artillery will be ready to do its job of supporting the 
ground-gaining troops with fire. 


Who Misses Payday? You can help the Class A officer find all your men. 


Lt. CHARLES D. SARKISS 


Man, am I happy that payday doesn’t come again 
until the last day of next month! Let’s see, who hasn’t 
been paid. Sergeant Jones from Recon Platoon is in 
the hospital. Specialist Four Smith from Assault 
Gun Platoon is at school. Allen from Medical Platoon 
is on duty at the dispensary. Private First Class Knox 
from Maintenanee & Supply Platoon is doing emer- 
gency repair in the motor pool. Privates White and 
Coons are on leave. 

It’s the same old story month after month, partic- 
ularly in headquarters companies. Poor Lieutenant 
Class A. Officer has to run his legs off and pull out 
what’s left of his hair to find the men in his unit who 
haven't been paid. Granted, some of the men you 
seldom see during the month come out of the wood- 
work to get in the pay line. But there are always a 
few you have to look for. 

What about some of the other things that go along 
with paying the troops? Soldiers’ deposits, donations 
to charities, collections for the KPs and company 
tailor. Here’s a soldier with a gripe about his pay, 
another with a question concerning his allotment 

“deduction. Such things really slow down the class A 
officer’s task. 

Let’s face it, payday is about the biggest “interest” 


your men have in any one month. Knowing what is 
happening to their pay and why is a big element in 
troop morale. Do you platoon leaders know how 
much your men make? Do you know whether they 
send any money home or whether they have an allot- 
ment in class B, E, N or Q? Did they get all the 
money to which they were entitled? Do you know how 
many dependents they have for tax exemptions? You 
should know all these things. Remember that old 
principle of leadership: “Know your men and look 
out for their welfare.” 

There is quite a bit of information on DA Form 
2139 that can help you learn to know your men and 
look out for them. The Army’s new pay system makes 
it easy. Everything concerning your men’s pay is on 
the form. There are complete tables of pay and allow- 
ances on the back of the pink copy that the soldier 
gets. 

By now you're saying: “All this is true. So what?” 
I'd like to propose a system of paying which is faster, 
easier and— most important of all — affords each 
platoon leader the opportunity to personally pay his 
men. 

The class A officer gets all military pay vouchers 
(Form 2139) and the money from the finance distrib- 
uting officer. When he returns to his unit he separates 
the forms into platoon stacks——-both the white and 
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pink copies. (This can be done by the company clerk 
or the first sergeant.) Then each platoon leader takes 
his stack and figures how much money his men should 
draw and how many bills of each domination he will 
need. His computation completed, he turns it over to 
the class A officer who gives him the money in the 
proper denominations and takes a receipt for the 
amount of money and the number of forms. (Of 
course, Lieutenant Platoon Leader never forgets to 
count his money.) 

Now the platoon leader goes to his CP and pays off 
his men. Lieutenant Class A. Officer can then pay his 
own platoon and company and staff headquarters and 
collect the white copies after the other platoons have 
been paid. Each platoon leader must see that his men 
properly sign the white copy. 

But hold on! What about Sergeant Jones and the 
others who are not here? The platoon leader goes to 
the hospital, school, dispensary or wherever his men 
are and pays them. Why not? If he’s any kind of a 
leader he visits them there, doesn’t he? Lieutenant 
Platoon Leader can answer questions and encourage 


his men to make soldiers’ deposits or donate to char- 
ity. This is also an advantage to Joe Private. He 
doesn’t have to leave his job to wait four or five hours 
in the pay line. After the platoon leader has paid all 
his men and the Forms 2139 are signed, he can turn 
them in to the class A officer with all the collections 
he has made. 

With this system, a headquarters company of ap- 
proximately 300 men can be paid in an hour and a 
half, a rifle company in an hour. The class A officer’s 
work is cut considerably. The men are paid faster 
and their questions are answered by their own platoon 
leaders. Most important, the platoon leader maintains 
closer contact with his men when he pays them each 
month instead of every. five or six when his turn at 
class A officer rolls around. 

My company has eliminated the worst of our pay- 
day complaints, has had 100 per cent participation 
in purchases of savings bonds for nine months and in 
soldiers’ deposits for seven. These personal savings 
average more than $30 each month. 

There it is, and it really works. Try it! 


Fatigues Are Not for Dress! Why insist on spit-and-polish clothing soldiers 
work and fight in? 


A/2C ROBERT F. DORR 


Although an airman, I have had the experience of 
serving at several Army posts. One aspect of life 
among my Army comrades that I can’t understand 
is the wearing of the fatigue uniform. I have spent 
many a hapless hour trying to prepare my cardboard- 
ish, sagegreen work uniform to stand an inspection 
next to soldiers wearing olive drab fatigue. During 
a recent tour at a post where spit-and-polish is the 
order of every day, I became convinced that the Army 
has forgotten the purpose of the fatigue uniform. 
The Air Force is equally forgetful. 

On Army posts I have seen in Korea and in the 
States, the average soldier in fatigues is neat and 
spotless. Sometimes his trousers are bloused into 
glistening, spit-shined boots; he wears significant 
decorations like the Combat Infantryman Badge, jump 
wings or unit crests; his belt buckle sparkles like a 
mirror; his trousers and shirt are neatly starched and 
pressed and he sports a square, blocked cap. This typ- 
ical GI of today (we are still called GIs in the Orient) 
looks like he stepped off a recruiting poster. 

The unfortunate fact is that while nearly all unit 
commanders insist on a neat appearance, the fatigue 
uniform was never intended for inspection wear. In 
less than half a century we have forgotten that Amer- 
ican armies of old never had dress uniforms and were 
never strict about wearing of clothing made for both 
work and combat. The times we live in have made it 
desirable that even the lowliest recruit have a dress 
uniform, and so today we have Army Green and Air 
Force Blue. Both are dress uniforms and should be 
regarded as such, especially since they are the only 
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military clothing usually worn off post. As it would 
be absurd to wear the AG-34 dress in a foxhole, it is 
equally ridiculous to expect the work and combat 
uniform—fatigues—to be the height of neatness. 

I have been told the Marine Corps is less strict 
about the appearance of the fatigue uniform. The 
Corps seems to realize that clothing meant for wear 
during combat training, while repairing greasy equip- 
ment or pulling KP, is nothing but work garb and 
should not serve any other purpose. 

Most unit commanders insist that fatigue uniforms 
be neatly starched. Yet frequent starching, while 
accomplishing nothing practical, wears out fatigues 
that would last twice as long if they were simply 
pressed. The set I was issued wore out in less than 
two years from frequent starching. 

Patches and unit crests on fatigues are unnecessary. 
Since the clothing is not worn off post anyway, I 
see little reason for such unit identification. Certain- 
ly anyone who has earned badges or wings should be 
allowed to wear them with any uniform, but why 
bother sewing chevrons on fatigues when we could 
follow the Navy’s example and have insignia of rank 
stenciled on? 

Least understandable to me is the reason why 
nearly all unit commanders insist that the blocked 
cap be worn with fatigues. The design of this cap 
serves no practical purpose, and I have found it less 
comfortable than the standard job. To say nothing of 
the fact that blocked caps are not issued and each 
soldier must purchase his own in order to comply with 
local policies. : 

I believe we should put more emphasis on job 
skills and combat readiness, and less on the neatness 





of fatigue clothing. Let fatigues be practical gar- 
ments that are designed for comfort, and if climate 
and conditions allow, let’s wear them with only a 
T-shirt or with the shirt untucked. 

The American soldier shouldn’t be sloppy. But 
there is a distinction between clothing designed for 


work or combat, and for dress. We should always be 
neat and presentable, no matter what we wear, but 
let’s stop trying to make the fatigue uniform into 
something it is not. It’s a good uniform and has 
served well in the past. Let’s use it properly and 
profitably. 


How Do You Know Your Outfit Is Well Trained? Get out in the field and 


watch it yourself. 


Capt. JAMES M. HANSON 


How many of us have heard these comments about 
our squad, our platoon, our company: “Jones, your 
outfit did poorly during its ATT. Just look at your 
score! Read these umpire comments.” It’s an old 
refrain, but is it justified in each instance? 

You listen to these remarks and then hark back to 
your Army Training Test. What happened? Where 
did you go wrong? You trained your men well and 
were sure you could do a good job on the ATT. 

True, you had trained your unit well. Your outfit 
had experienced officers and noncommissioned officers 
who knew their jobs and were dedicated men. All had 
done a fine job on the test. What, then, had caused 
your relatively low score? 

I believe that to get at the root of the trouble we 
should briefly examine the umpire system. Two sys- 
tems appear to be most used, neither of them entirely 
satisfactory. 

In one, the ranks of the umpires are commensurate 
with their rating assignment. However, since usually 
we can’t spare everyone to test all units, each outfit 
is tested by a different set of umpires. Obviously, 
scores cannot be compared any more than we can 
compare apples with oranges. 

In the other system for selecting umpires, we at- 
tempt to use the same people to judge all units. When 
units are levied for umpire officers, however, we find 
that those with suitable rank cannot be spared in the 
numbers required. So we substitute second lieutenants 
for captains as company umpires. First lieutenants 
or captains with no staff experience find themselves 
umpiring staff officers. As a result, the officer umpires 
try their best, but the validity of their comments be- 
comes questionable. 


The ideal, of course, would be to have all officers 
qualified to umpire, and utilize the same ones to test 
all units. This will rarely, if ever, be possible. 

What to do? The umpire personnel problem plagues 
us. Units must be tested; to be rated they must be 
umpired. 

The heart of the problem lies in the fact that com- 
manders of the subordinate units being umpired have 
come to rely on comments by umpires, comparisons 
of scores, and even judging a unit’s entire performance 
and state of training on its ATT score, or on the com- 
ments of unqualified umpires. 

There is only one way in which a commander can 
know and judge his subordinate units. He must get 
out into the field during the test and watch them him- 
self. Further, the commander of a unit must observe 
its training prior to the tests. Just as a company com- 
mander must go out with his squads and platoons, so 
the division commander must get out with his battle 
groups and other units. Time? A problem to be sure, 
but even a battle group’s ATT takes only a few days. 
Surely a commander can find 15 to 20 days a year to 
spend with them. Especially so when battle readiness 
is the most important among all the things with 
which a commander must be concerned. 

Commanders, take another look at your units. Have 
you placed too much importance on comparisons of 
ATT scores? Perhaps a re-reading of his comments 
after you know the umpire will cast a different light 
on them. Examine your Master Training Program, 
get out to see representative training, influence the 
training of your units—and then live through their 
annual ATTs with them. Then you will know whether 
or not your units are well trained. 


The High Cost of Black Boxes. Electronics are expensive but what price 
tag would you put on stagnation of communications? 


Col. CHARLES W. GIBBS 


A problem that bedevils military planners as they 
go about the daily job of modernizing our fighting 
tools is the high price tag on military electronics. 

Many planners are engaged in work that is current 
or “near-range.” That is, they merely seek to up-date 
existing equipment that will cancel out the obsoles- 
cence which has built up since World II or Korea. 


Others are engaged in “mid-range” planning which 
seeks to modernize obsolete equipment beyond today’s 
standards to four to six years since. Some engineers 
refer to this projection as being “even with the state 
of the art.” 

A third class, fewer in number but no less tor- 
mented by this troublesome question, are the “long- 
range” planners. To borrow from beatnik parlance, 
“These guys are way out!” 
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It makes little difference to which of the three 
classes a planner belongs, or whether he is concerned 
with modernizing doctrine, tactics, strategy, organiza- 
tion, management, communications, weapons systems, 
or articles of equipment. And it matters not at what 
level he does his planning. In planning at any level 
the sticky question is: do we stick with Black Box A 
or really push for Black Box B? 


The military planners are not the only ones troubled 
by this question. Within the military establishment 
those concerned with handling fiscal matters fre- 
quently are asked: “Why does electronic equipment 
cost so much more today than it did say 10 or 15 
years ago?’ The answer most often given by those 
well versed in such matters is “inflation.” 

Frequently those eoncerned with procurement of 
military hardware that relies on electronic devices 
are staggered by the price tag hung on it by industry. 
So they ask of industry: “Why is the cost of elec- 
tronics increasing at such a high rate?’’ This time the 
answer is double-barreled: “Inflation and increased 
complexity!” Often industry adds comments about 
scarcity of materials and the fact that highly skilled 
technicians are quite expensive to come by these days. 
Sophistication is another word used quite frequently 
by the more eloquent. 

Most frequently the people concerned with the 
original design and development of military elec- 
tronics gear have the question put to them in phrase- 
ology something like this: “‘Why do you design the 
little black boxes to cost so much? Don’t you know 
that we have inflation and too much complexity al- 
ready?” 

The answer from a design engineer (who knows full 
well that we have plenty of both inflation and com- 
plexity, because he works in and with industry daily) 
would probably explain that the military electronics 
gear in those black boxes must be highly reliable even 
under extremely brutal tolerances as to small size 
and light weight. High dependability of operation is 
vital. All circuits must work when called on to do so, 
even under terrific stresses of perhaps several Gs 
acceleration tugging at each part. Even when the 
whole assembly is being pounded by vibration, or 
frozen and heated alternately, or finally dunked, its 
characteristics must remain stable. Buy why, you 
insist, does a black box of electronic parts that meas- 
ures a foot on each side cost so much more today than 
the same thing did 10 to 15 years ago? 

Usually the answer is that miniaturization and 
things like printed circuits and module construction 
have made it possible to jam hundreds of circuits into 
the space occupied by two or three only 10 or 15 years 
ago. Nowadays we put thousands of electronic parts 
into a cubic foot of space and the box is much lighter 
than when it accommodated only a few parts. 


The transistor typifies the hundreds of parts of a 
whole area of the electronics art, which is so new that 
it raised no problem only 10 short years ago. In the 
rest of this discussion we shall use the transistor to 
illustrate our points. 

Many circuit functions which in the past either 
could not be performed at all or had to be adjusted 
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manually are now done automatically in the box 
“untouched by human hands.” 

All the answers containing such words as inflation, 
complexity, reliability, miniaturization, and sophisti- 
cation, represent progress in one degree or another. 
And progress is an expensive business. 

I can hear loud and heated disagreement on what 
inflation has to do with progress. Some say it increases 
costs but that isn’t bad because it accelerates growth 
of the economy—hence progress. Others are equally 
certain that it is progress in the wrong direction, since 
fewer of these expensive black boxes can be bought 
for x dollars. 

So it goes. None of these answers seems as direct 
and as completely responsive as it should be to the 
multi-billion-dollar question. 

It may seem quite obvious that all these different 
replies are a partial answer to a very complex ques- 
tion. It also seems obvious that each answer is true 
and forthright. If my assumptions are correct, then 
by simple logic the sum of all these responses should 
add up to equal the answer to the original question. 

That the simple logic and equally simple arithmetic 
do not provide the answer is also obvious from the 
howls of anguish about the high cost of electronics 
emanating from those who have examined the budget. 
They see the pitifully small array of electronic equip- 
ment it will buy, and mentally calculate what a helluva 
pile of beans, bullets, or bananas could be purchased 
with the same amount of dough. 

The volume in the howls of anguish, whether from 
those with the largest or the smallest share of the 
budget, is indistinguishable. Regardless of their place 
in the budget picture, that stubborn ratio of dollars 
to electronics equipment pinches all in direct propor- 
tion. 

The fellow who needs that large truck or that plane 
rightfully, quickly and loudly points out to the plan- 
ner that a few little black boxes which just sit there 
and make no noise cost more than his truck or plane. 
Besides, those boxes are filled with gadgets which he 
personally would never miss anyway. 

Try to answer this simple question—stripping your 
response of all technical gobbledegook. Why is elec- 
tronic equipment today so all-fired expensive? 

The plight of the planner is thus untenable. The 
position of the civilian electronics industry is none too 
comfortable either! 

If our crystal ball were not so clouded! If only we 
had Aladdin’s lamp just long enough to summon an 
all-wise genie who could answer in simple lay terms 
without technical overtones which tend to confuse! 

Aladdin was fortunate in having an inexpensive 
genie, even if he did summon it by magic. Magic! 
That what today’s electronics genie is. That’s why 
it’s so expensive! 

Nope, that won’t do. Neither Congress nor any of 
the troops will buy that one. Everyone wants a better 
answer than magic. Our electronic genie has attri- 
butes which border on magic even beyond Aladdin’s 
wildest dreams. With this electronic capability, our 
armed services have a total force which in effect 
reduces to insignificance the comparative numerical 
superiority of the enemy’s masses of men. Is this not 





precisely what Aladdin’s genie could do? Quite prob- 
ably, if Congress and the American people would 
accept fables instead of answers. 

Everyone in this picture is interested in modern- 
izing our armed forces to the point where they would 
have the greatest possible deterrent capability. All 
of them have an overriding interest in achieving this 
over-all capability in a balanced proportion of fire- 
power, manpower, and combat power. That balance 
must be achieved without economic distress to our 
country. 

In the total equation our enemies are strong in 
the manpower and firepower factors. In the combat 
power field our electronic genie may tip the balance 
in our favor. If we can’t outnumber the enemy, and 
if we are unable to outshoot him, perhaps we can 
outdo him in a field where we are superior. 

Within the past decade the field of electronics has 
progressed at a phenomenal pace. This progress has 
been and still is terrifically expensive. Is it worth the 
expense? Only the future can tell. The electronic 
genie could prove to be either a luxury or a necessity, 
or part of each. 

Is the progress so far achieved in this field suffici- 
ent? We are probably way out in front, largely be- 
cause of all those expensive black boxes we have 
bought. 

Since all military planners, the electronics industry, 
the design engineers, the users, the comptrollers, the 
legislators and the people of the United States are 
taxpayers and are not unmindful of all these factors, 
here are some facts which will add up to an answer 
satisfactory to all. 

(1) From about the time that radio was invented 
until after 1945, all electronic equipment used vac- 
uum tubes. 

(2) Ordinary types of vacuum tubes sold for as 
little as 75 cents apiece in 1945. 

(3) Electronics progress was such that by the end 
of the fighting in Korea it was possible in radio-type 
circuitry for transistors to replace vacuum tubes at 
great savings in space, weight, and battery drain. 

(4) Transistors (and companion circuit compo- 
nents) were (and still are) as expensive as vacuum 


tubes had been when in their infancy. Only six years 
ago the transistors we use today sold for about $25 
each. Some types cost that much today, but as pro- 
duction increases they are getting cheaper. 

(5) Today condensers designed to go with old- 
type vacuum tubes cost 25 cents each. 

(6) Some of the newly invented capacitors (a 
fancy name for sophisticated condensers) designed 
for missile and space applications sell for $45 each. 
Prices will lower as mass production becames possible. 

(7) For the past 15 years researchers, developers, 
design engineers and others have been working with 
materials (in the transistor field as well as in others) 
with which man had never worked before. There were 
no tools, therefore, to handle some of the materials. 
They had to be designed and built. Transistors and 
companion parts didn’t always work when they were 
built with freshly designed tools. To find out why, engi- 
neers had to design and build test equipment. Each 
step was tremendously expensive, because all along 
the way they labored on the frontiers of human knowl- 
edge. Each day the gap between human knowledge 
and ignorance of the undiscovered is being closed a 
little. This costs money but it makes the next step 
possible. 

(8) With today’s automation one man, by the flick 
of a lever, can actuate automatic black boxes which 
will send a missile thundering into the skies and 
later guide its payload unerringly to the target. Many 
of the electronic circuits which make that possible 
have been invented from scratch since the end of 
hostilities in Korea. They use thousands of transistors 
at $25 and up each. 

(9) Size and weight reductions are now possible 
and mechanical ruggedness achievable with a package 
of new micromodule wafers no larger than a stick of 
chewing gum. They work better and perform more 
electronic functions than was formerly possible in a 
black box measuring one foot square using vacuum 
tube type equipment. These have not yet been used 
in new equipment. They are too expensive if made by 
hand. Will they be expensive in initial mass produc- 
tion? Certainly! 

(10) The transistor and many 





TUBES 
Vacuum tubes, obsolete or in- 
adequate for circuit functions 
to be performed. 
Today’s average price 


TRANSISTORS 


$ 4.00 
almost no power. 
Price, each 


Number which can be accom- 
modated with circuitry in a 
cubic-foot black box: 6 

Cost of 6 tubes 


$1226.00 

Cost of progress from old to new 
Cost of indecision as to whether 
we should continue to progress: 





ANALYSIS OF COST IMPACT ON MILITARY ELECTRONICS 


Based on tubes against transistors in black box 


Transistors which are ade- 
quate for circuit functions 
to be performed and can 
perform new functions with 


Number which can be ac- 
commodated with circuitry 
in a cubic-foot black box: 


50 
$24.00 Cost of 50 transistors 
Relative increased cost of new black box over old: 
New $1250.00 
Old 24.00 


$ Inestimable 


similar ‘‘solid state” devices are pro- 
ducing an impact on electronics 
equal to the impact of pencillin on 
medical science. Both are expensive 
when figured in dollars per pound. 
Both represent recent breakthroughs 
in the ability of our nation to sur- 
vive. Both must be exploited if we 
are to maintain a satisfactory rate 
of progress. Progress is mighty ex- 
pensive in brand new fields of know!l- 
edge. 

Now if our planners care to add 
these ten facts to the others they al- 
ready know, the sum total of all may 
add up to a more straightforward 
answer. 

A hypothetical balance _ sheet 
might look something like the one 
in the adjoining box. 


$ 25.00 


$1,250.00 
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By utilizing the talents behind the doors to the modern 
Mathematics Research Center, the Army is making sure 
that the mathematical ingredients for any future military 
operations will be on hand for ready application. 


MATHEMATICIANS 
TO THE ARMY 


The constant search for more knowledge 


rests largely on mathematical theory 


Two of AMRC’s permanent staff members, Dr. H. Melvin 
Lieberstein (left) and Dr. Louis Melville Milne-Thomson 
(center), talk over the Center’s work with visiting Pro- 
fessor Calvin H. Wilcox of the California Institute of 
Technology. 


May 1960 


Major WILLIAM R. STROUD 


N” all important defense research goes on 
behind barred doors. A visit to the US. 
Army Mathematics Research Center on the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin campus contradicts that 
popular notion. Important basic research is under 
way at AMRC. Yet, if another war occurred, a 
tall fence would surround the building, with 
armed guards at every entry. 

But today’s peacetime search for knowledge is 
no less serious than wartime efforts. Most Ameri- 
cans know that the Russians excel in some scien- 
tific endeavors. To a very great extent, much of 
the Soviet lead represents a real ability in apply- 
ing knowledge from basic research. 

Many persons are puzzled by the term mathe- 
matical research. Mathematics theory underlies 
many other sciences and, therefore, there is a high 
degree of interest in basic mathematical research. 
The mission of the U.S. Army Mathematics Re- 
search Center is to advise on mathematical prob- 
lems that are important to the Army and which 
may pave the way to progress in the future. 

The Center began as a result of serious thinking 
by U.S. Army leaders after World War II. Before 
1940 America had depended largely upon Europe 
for its basic research. Most scientific discovery 
is the result of a long process of study to which 
many people of many nationalities contribute. 
But while no country can be self-sufficient in its 
scientific research, neither can America be with- 
out its own basic research. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION 


Mathematical research is an international com- 
petition. Russia, Germany, Britain and Japan 
have some of the world’s leading mathematicians. 
Many Americans and foreigners have worked to- 
gether in the Mathematics Research Center in 
Madison. Some staff members are permanent resi- 
dents. Others work in the Center as visitors 
while on leave of absence from their institutions 
here and abroad. Since 1957 scientists from 
Argentina, Britain, India, Ireland, Italy, the 
Netherlands and Switzerland have worked in the 
Army’s Center. Some of the staff are members of 
the University of Wisconsin faculty. 

The Center’s scientific findings are reported 
in the scholarly journals. Some 125 studies have 
been completed in Madison. These reports are 
exchanged with other research centers and insti- 
tutions in the United States and overseas. So far, 
scientists in the Soviet Union have failed to ask 
for any reports. However, information can be 
gleaned from the scientific journals in which they 
have appeared. 

It may seem imprudent to publicize the findings 





10 BE SURE... 


e Dependable schedules...ample accommodations for 

men and equipment...direct from point of origin to destination 
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of AMRC. But basic research is valueless unless 
it is available to those who can use it. Usually the 
SECRET label applies only to the use of the basic 
findings but not to the original knowledge itself. 

Neither the U.S. Air Force nor the U.S. Navy 
has a similar mathematics project and both bene- 
fit from research at AMRC, though the Army 
pays the bill. 

The value of this mathematics research to the 
military services may not be immediately clear. 
At first look, some technical reports seem unre- 
lated to combat. Yet, in day-to-day operations in 
peace and war, the Army depends upon mathe- 
matics as a necessary tool. Weapons design, maps, 
communications, transportation, supply—all lean 
heavily on the use of numbers. 


AMRC HAS TWO MISSIONS 

The purpose of the Center is really twofold. 
First, its staff advises and consults with mathe- 
maticians at other Army installations. Officers 
and men from laboratories and proving grounds 
come to Madison to discuss their problems. In 
turn, some staff members visit such places as Los 
Alamos, Oak Ridge, White Sands and Cape Can- 
averal. 

Some of the mathematical theories the staff de- 
velops relate to fluid flow for rockets and air- 
planes, satellite motion, elasticity and plasticity 
of shells and other surfaces, and electrical waves 
and wave guides. 

As in all basic research, immediate application 
is not the aim. Yet, the past has shown a large 
chance of their future use. Through the Center as 
well as through contracts with civilian mathe- 
maticians, the Army is guaranteeing that the 
mathematical ingredients for future military op- 
erations will be on hand. 

The sponsorship of basic research by the Army 
is not new. For years much research has been 
carried on through the Office of Ordnance Re- 
search. Many tasks have been farmed out to uni- 
versities or private commercial institutions by 
contract through various Army branches, arsenals 
and research laboratories. But the Army found 
that seeking civilian help was not always simple. 
Sometimes the Army didn’t even know who the 
real experts were. Consequently, it needed advice 
on where to seek advice. 


WHERE TO GET ADVICE 

To fill this gap in the research program, the 
Army decided to establish a single mathematics 
research center. Many leading universities were 
invited to submit proposals on how such a center 
might be established and conducted. From many 
proposals, that of the University of Wisconsin 
was chosen. 

A contract between the University Board of 
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Regents and the Department of the Army estab- 
lished the Center in January 1957. The contract 
is for five years and is extended each year to that 
length. In this way, the Center ensures conti- 
nuity in research and avoids the ups and downs 
of annual military budgets. 

Before being appointed as director, Dr. Rudolph 
E. Langer had been a professor in the university’s 
mathematics department. Other members have 
been drawn to the Center during its short life. 
The research staff is unique—it changes con- 
stantly. 

The Research Center was built to provide space 
for about 40 mathematicians. They need little 
physical equipment; their needs are modest. Their 
greatest need is a quiet place to think with a desk 
and chair, paper and pencil, and’ uninterrupted 
time. The Center includes small offices, a library, 
a conference room, a secretarial staff, and soon it 
will add an electronic computer. 

Naturally, the entire facilities of the University 
contribute to the Center’s effectiveness. In its 
first two years of life, it occupied temporary quar- 
ters on the edge of the campus. Last April it 


moved into a new building given to the University 
by the Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation. 


HOW MEASURE ITS WORTH? 

Actually, the Center is still in its childhood. 
Thus far, it has been operating at only about half 
of its planned budget. When the electronic com- 
puter is added, costs will total about a million 
dollars a year. The computer will cost about a 
third of that amount. But that instrument will 
make feasible some extremely complicated and 
extensive mathematical calculations which mod- 
ern science requires. 

The value of the more than one hundred studies, 
several books, professional articles and scientific 
conferences which have already come from the 
U.S. Army Mathematics Research Center is not 
measurable. Only the future can assess the worth 
of the venture. 

Aside from these contributions to basic knowl- 
edge, the visiting members gain an insight into 
military problems. In the event of accelerated re- 
search in some future emergency, a long orien- 
tation time would not be necessary to bring these 
scientists up to the minute. 

The very word “mathematics” seems to frighten 
too many people, Dr. Langer has said. The Mad- 
ison mathematicians even have had difficulty find- 
ing enough secretaries. But young Americans, 
men and women alike, should find a challenge in 
the task of whittling ignorance. Many important 
scientific breakthroughs are made by young 
people in their twenties. America’s future may 
well be charted by the formulas of today’s mathe- 
maticians. 
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New Pratt & Whitney Aircraft JT12 jet engine is built around proven design concepts 
for high thrust to weight ratio, ruggedness, reliability and low maintenance. 


The JT12 delivers heavyweight thrust in comparison to the light weight of the 
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axial-flow, medium-pressure-ratio turbojet. Behind the JT12 stands all the research, 
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Aircraft J-57 and J-75 designs—the new standards of aircraft engine reliability in 
commercial jet transportation. Because of the sound basic design of the JT12 and its 
relatively simple construction, it’s an outstandingly reliable and easily maintained engine. 
The JT12 now powers such aircraft as the Lockheed JetStar transport, the North 
American Sabreliner and the Canadair CL-41 military trainers, and two U. 8. Army 
drones. Today, the JT12 is establishing new flight performance records of its own. 
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1960 REUNION CALENDAR 


As in former years, ARMY is publishing the 1960 calendar of reunions and con- 


ventions of divisions and higher commands. 


We endeavor to keep this list 


current and accurate but cannot be held responsible for omissions or errors. 


Nor can we provide further information. 


MAY 


Americal Div. 7 May. Victory Road 
Armory, Dorchester, Mass. Write 
Alex Mitchell, 20 Rochelle St., Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

82d Div. (WWI). 15 May. 
sey Hotel, Macon, Ga. Write James 
F. Brown, Jr., 1005 Bankers Insur- 
ance Bldg., Macon, Ga 

103d Inf. Div. 20-22 May. Elm- 
wood Hotel, Waterville, Maine. Write 
Walter M. Jones, 47 Curtis Ave., Som- 
erville 44, Mass. 


Demp- 


JUNE 


Ist Cav. Div. 24-26 June. Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, Washington, D. C. Write 
Col. Edmund P. Stone, PO Box 201, 
Pomona, Calif. 

4th Armd. Div. 23-25 June. Penn- 
Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Write 
Anthony J. Passanante, 148 Canter- 
bury Ave., North Arlington, N. J 

26th Inf. Div. 23-25 June. Rocking- 
ham Hotel, Portsmouth, N. H. Write 
Angelo J. Mantenuto, 220 Huntington 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 

33d Inf. Div. 17-18 June. Midland 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Write William 
Engel, 79 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, 
Ill. 


JULY 


2d Armd. Div. Indefinite. Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Write Col. R. F. Perry, Box 172, Alex- 
andria, Va 

2d Inf. Div. 21-23 
Hotel, Columbus, Ga. Write Harry L. 
Dunne, PO Box 1155, Grayson St. 
Sta., San Antonio, Texas. 

3d Armd. Div. 28-30 July. Nether- 
land-Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Write Paul W. Corrigan, 38 Exchange 
St., Lynn, Mass. 

3d Inf. Div. 14-16 July. Cleveland 
Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. Write Robert 
P. Waters, 1129 Warner Bldg., Wash- 
ington 4, D. C 

8th Armd. Div. 1-3 July. Sheraton 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Write Henry 
B. Rothenberg, 134 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 2, Il. 

9th Inf. Div. 28-30 July. Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. Write Dan- 
iel Quinn, 412 Gregory Ave., Wee- 
hawken, N. J. 

25th Inf. Div. 22-24 July. Ambas- 
sador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Write Maj. Paul M. Ireland, Jr., PO 
Box 101, Arlington, Va. 

30th Inf. Div. 6-8 July. Roosevelt 
Hotel, New York, N. Y. Write Maj. 
Saul Selow, 42 Parkway Drive, Hicks- 
ville, N. Y. 

4ist Inf. Div. 22-24 July. Bozeman, 
Mont. Write S. B. Huntting, 526 NW 
Broadway, Portland 9, Ore. 

42d Inf. Div. 11-14 July. Admiral 
Semmes Hotel, Mobile, Ala. Write R. 
Allen Gibbons, PO Box 342, Roanoke 
3, Va. 

63d Inf. Div. 29-31 July. Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, New York, N. Y. Write 


July. Ralston 
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Edward G. Witt, 10344 Loma Circle, 
Grosse Ile, Mich. 

82d Abn. Div. 4-6 July. Deauville 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. Write Carl 
L. Davis, 159 Gibson Ave., Mansfield, 
Ohio. 

88th Inf. Div. 13-17 July. Shera- 
ton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 
Write Charles L. Williams, 1100 Ma- 
jestic Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 

94th Inf. Div. 14-17 July. Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Write A. E. Rod- 
riquez, 1417 Addison St., Chicago 13, 
Til 

99th Inf. Div. 8-10 July. Biltmore- 
Hilton Hotel, Dayton, Ohio. Write 
John E. Cummings, 3218 W. Cary St., 
Richmond, Va. 

102d Inf. Div. 29-31 July. Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, Washington, D. C. Write 
Walter E. Brown, Jr., 313 County 
Center Road, White Plains, N. Y. 

106th Inf. Div. 22-23 July. Hotel 
Oglethorpe, Savannah, Ga. Write 
Richard DeHeer, 19 Hopkins St., 
Hillsdale, N. J. 


AUGUST 


Ist Armd. Div. 26-27 Aug. Shera- 
ton-Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Write Col. Leo B. Conner, 1529 18 St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

1st Inf. Div. 18-21 Aug. Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Write Arthur L. 
Chaitt, 5 Montgomery Ave., Philadel- 
phia 18, Penna. 

4th Inf. Div. 4-6 Aug. Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. Write Iz 
Goldstein, 1276 E. 54 St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

5th Armd. Div. 11-13 Aug. Shera- 
ton-Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
Write Mrs. Claire FE. Watrous, 8549 
Lowell St., St. Louis 15, Mo. 

6th Inf. Div. 4-6 Aug. St. Paul, 
Minn. Write James E. Wittstruck, 
4201 B St., Lincoln 10, Neb. 

7th Armd. Div. 19-21 Aug. Jung 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Write John- 
nie Walker, 375 Valley Road, Ha- 
worth, N. J. 

11th Armd. Div. 18-20 Aug. Roose- 
velt Hotel, New York, N. Y. Write 
Ray S. Buch, 159 Leigh St., Clinton, 
N. J. 

12th Armd. Div. 4-6 Aug. Bar- 
ringer Hotel, Charlotte, N. C. Write 
Lawrence E. Mintz, 20020 Snowden 
Ave., Detroit 35, Mich. 

16th Armd. Div. 12-14 Aug. Benja- 
min Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Write Lester Bennett, 5820 Recamper 
Drive, Toledo 13, Ohio. 

24th Inf. Div. 12-14 Aug. Ambas- 
sador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. Write 
Edmund F. Henry, 21 Park St., Attle- 
boro, Mass. 

31st Inf. Div. 18-21 Aug. Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Write William F. 
Bedow, Sr., 3012 W. Belmont Ave., 
Chicago 18, Ill. 

76th Inf. Div. Indefinite. Baltimore 
and Fort Meade, Md. Write Maj. Gen. 
Henry C. Evans, 6 S. Calvert St., 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


78th Inf. Div. Indefinite. Fort Dix, 
N. J. Write John E. Ghegan, 975 52 
St., Brooklyn 9, N. Y. 

83d Inf. Div. Indefinite. Boston, 
Mass. Write George Cooley, 1459 
Beachwood St. NW, Warren, Ohio. 

84th Inf. Div. 22-24 Aug. Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. Write 
Lee C. Allen, PO Box 141, Canton, 
Ohio. 

101st Abn. Div. 12-13 Aug. Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, Detroit, Mich. Write 
Col. Leo B. Conner, 1529 18 St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

First Special Service Force. 12-13 
Aug. Menrose Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 
Write Eugene V. McCormick, 1901 
S. Fourth St., Lafayette, Ind. 

CBI Veterans Assn. 3-6 Aug. Roose- 
velt Hotel, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Write 
Eugene R. Brauer, PO Box 1848, 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

Persian Gulf Command Vets. 13-14 
Aug. Fitzsimons Army Club, Denver, 
Colo. Write C. T. Perkins, 11 E. Fifth 
St., Tempe, Ariz. 


SEPTEMBER 


6th Armd. Div. 1-4 Sep. Hilton 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Write Edward 
F. Reed, PO Box 492, Louisville 1, Ky. 

5th Inf. Div. 3-5 Sep. Milwaukee, 
Wis. Write Charles P. DeRose, 45 
Catskill Ave., Yonkers 4, N. Y. 

10th Armd. Div. 3-5 Sep. Detroit, 
Mich. Write J. Edwin Grace, 108 
Langdon Ave., Watertown 72, Mass. 

32nd Inf. Div. 3-5 Sep. Occidental 
Hotel, Muskegon, Mich. Write Joseph 
A. Hrdlick, 1519 N. 50th Place, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

37th Inf. Div. 3-5 Sep. Mayflower 
Hotel, Akron, Ohio. Write Jack R. 
McGuire, Room 1101, 21 W. Broad St., 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 

27th Inf. Div. 16-17 Sep. Marcy 
Hotel, Lake Placid, N. Y. Write Law- 
rence Reagan, PO Box 1403, Albany 
1, Oy 

29th Inf. Div. 2-5 Sep. Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Write Kalmon E. Marmer, 624 Mis- 
sissippi Ave., Silver Spring, Md. 

34th Inf. Div. 9-11 Sep. Savery 
Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa. Write Lt. 
Col. Junior F. Miller, Red Horse 
Armory, Des Moines, Iowa. 

35th Inf. Div. 16-18 Sep. Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Write 
3rig. Gen. Mahlon S. Weed, PO Box 
1001, Kansas City, Mo. 

36th Inf. Div. 2-4 Sep. Gunter 
Hotel, San Antonio, Tex. Write Har- 
old D. Loftus, PO Box 5068, West 
Austin Sta., Austin, Tex. 

43rd Inf. Div. 9-11 Sep. Vermont. 
Write Col. Joseph E. Zimmer, State 
Armory, Hartford 15, Conn. 

65th Inf. Div. 23-24 Sep. Willard 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. Write Perry 
House, Bendersville, Pa. 

100th Inf. Div. 9-11 Sep. Henry 
Hudson Hotel, New York, N. Y. Write 
Thomas C. Burdett, 114 S. Main St., 
Taylor, Pa. 

104th Inf. Div. 2-5 Sep. Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, Boston, Mass. Write 
Howard S. Bedney, 695 Hewlett St., 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 

VII Corps Veterans Assn. 4-8 Sep. 
Shroder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. Write 
S. C. Hutchinson, 706 Lafayette Ave., 
Colonial Heights, Va. 

Merrill's Marauders. 2-4 Sep. Tread- 
way Inn, St. Davids, Pa. Write David 
Hurwitt, 22 Basket Lane, Hicksville, 
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The “Doubting Thomas” who ques- 
tions the practical value of today's 
space shots is answered by a grow- 
ing list of useful satellites... 
Just as a military need for radar 
helped you have TV sooner, so you 
can expect peacetime benefits to come 
from rocket and missile research. 
Space probes have already revised 
our concept of Mother Earth’s figure. 
Now geographers suggest maps made 
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by camera from a cartographic satel- 
lite. It would give us the first com- 
pletely accurate map of the world—a 
project of major value in defense. 

While the map-making satellite is 
still to come, a rocket that can orbit 
it—the Douglas Thor—is already 
called “‘workhorse of the Space Age.” 
It has been successful in more than 
90% of its firings. It boosted the first 
nose cone recovered at ICBM range, 
and is already deployed at NATO 
sites abroad. Now the Douglas Delta, 
NASA’s advanced research version 
of Thor, is ready to probe even deeper 
into space. 





A series of satellites which will add to 
our knowledge of the world we live 
in are going into orbit. A major role 
in this research goes to the Douglas 
Delta, a research version of Thor. 
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AUTOMATIC TEST EQUIPMENT 


A demonstration of advanced 
multi-purpose test equipment, which 
automatically checks out the com- 
ponents of Army missile systems, 
has been successfuly demonstrated 
by Radio Corporation of America. 
The new equipment checked out 
a “black box’’ subsystem of the 
Army’s Hawk, containing 115 com- 
ponents and 17 electron tubes, in 
five minutes. This compares with 
240 minutes required for a manual 
check of the same equipment When 
a fault was introduced into the sys- 
tem, the new equipment was able 
to isolate the faulty component in 
another two-and-one-half minutes. 
Units of the Lacrosse and Corporal 
systems also were successfully 
checked in the demonstration. The 
equipment also is designed to check 
out the Nike Ajax and Hercules 


systems. The equipment is divided 
into two categories: Digital Evalu- 


ation Equipment (DEE) to test 
electrical and electronic compo- 
nents, and Mechanical Evaluation 
Equipment (MEE) to test mechan- 
ical, hydraulic, and pneumatic func- 
tions. Each of the two units, which 
can operate individually or can be 
integrated to function as one sys- 
tem, can be rack-mounted in a 
standard two-and-one-half-ton 
truck. 


SOIL STUDIES FOR MOBILITY 


The Army is conducting studies 
of the soil—many times ground mo- 
bility’s worst enemy. At the Army 
Mobility Research Center at Vicks- 
burg, Miss., Army scientists are 
trying to learn more about how soil 
reacts to the weight, driving, turn- 
ing, and breaking forces of military 
vehicles. One of the specific aims 
of the study is to learn at what 
stage of continued traffic and under 
what moisture conditions a section 
of soil will break down and refuse 
to provide traction. Although 
wheeled vehicle performance has 
improved through the years with 
larger and more flexible tires, no 
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significant changes in traction prin- 
ciples have been made in half a 
century. The Army Engineers con- 
ducting the tests will attempt to 
determine the magnitudes and dis- 
tribution patterns of stresses in- 
duced in soils by moving vehicles 
and the means of measuring the 
ability of soils to resist these 
stresses. 


ANTIMISSILE GUIDANCE AID 


A 50-pound gyroscopic Far Infra- 
red Scanner, which is adaptable for 
anti-ICBM missile guidance or in- 
terplanetary navigation, has been 
developed by the Martin Co. Al- 
though infrared detection has gen- 
erally been concentrated on sensing 
objects of relatively high tempera- 
tures, a new laboratory technique 
in crystal growth makes the Martin 
development capable of detecting 
objects of very low temperatures. 
In its antiballistic application, the 
unit will be able to sense heat 
emanating from an approaching 
enemy ICBM nose cone, distinguish 
this heat from bogus heat or flare 


decoys, and guide an antimissile 
missile to target intercept by means 
of a sensitive electromechanical 
system. 


500-FOOT LAND TRAIN 


Production has begun on a 13-car 
560-foot overland train which will 
be the Army’s largest rubber-tired 
land vehicle. The new vehicle, be- 
ing produced by R. G. LeTourneau, 
Inc., will ride on 54 tires, each 10 
feet in diameter. Completion of the 
new carrier will give the Army a 
cargo vehicle capable of operation 
over varied terrain in remote areas, 
where supply routes are long, fuel 
supplies limited, and roads some- 
times non-existent. Each of the 54 
independent-drive wheels will have 
a high-torque electric motor geared 
directly to its rim. Each electric 
wheel will receive power through 
flexible electric cables, thus space 
and length limitations associated 
with mechanical power trains are 
virtually eliminated. 


TOUGHER HELMET LINER 


A new helmet liner for combat 
soldiers, which would have ballistic- 
resistant qualities, may be near 
reality. The new helmet would be 
treated by a new plastic resin blend 
to give ballistic-resistant nylon the 
stiffness needed to mold it into 
helmet liner shapes. Resistant to 
shell and grenade fragments, the 











Scale model of overland train. 


The jeep and driver suggest comparative size. 





View of the city of San Juan, Puerto Rico 


NEW UNDERSEA TELEPHONE CABLE 
TO PUERTO RICO AIDS DEFENSE 


In addition to its social and business use- 
fulness, the new submarine telephone cable 
opened recently to Puerto Rico benefits the 
nation’s defense efforts as well. 


For it provides a dependable communica- 
tions link for military and civilian use between 
the mainland and an important territory. 


This new cable is the deepest telephone 
cable in the world, at one point dropping to 
a depth of five miles below the ocean’s surface. 
The cable project was undertaken jointly by 
the Long Lines Department of American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company and the Radio 


Corporation of Puerto Rico, a subsidiary of 
International Telephone & Telegraph Corp. 


The Puerto Rican telephone cable joins 
many others laid in the past few years—to 
Hawaii, Alaska, England and Europe—and 
provides another element of the world-wide 
communications network we are helping to 
develop for both civilian and military use. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





IRONS IN THE FIRE 





Sperry’s new electron “gun.” Intensity 
of the electron beam, emitted by the 
white cathode face at center of “gun,” 
is the equivalent to a concentration of 
five million 40-watt light bulbs. Ini- 
tial tests in super-power radars indi- 
cate that it may extend the operating 
life of large radar tubes by thousands 
of hours. 


namic data on experimental rotor- 
craft and ducted fan aircraft. The 
new unit is composed of a large 
flat bed trailer which is towed 
by a truck tractor at speeds up to 
60 mph. During tests, the rotor- 
craft is supported by a _ tower 
mounted on the trailer bed. A six- 
component balance system atop the 
support tower measures lift, drag, 
and side forces, in addition to 
yawing, rolling, and pitching mo- 
ments. Although primarily designed 
to study experimental rotorcraft 
static and dynamic stability char- 
acteristics in forward flight, auto- 
rotating flight, and hovering, the 
mobile unit is versatile enough to 
permit investigation of many other 
rotorcraft problems. The test plat- 
form will accommodate full scale 
helicopters and flying platforms 
prototypes having gross weights up 
to 3,000 pounds and rotor diameters 
up to 17 feet. 





new liner would replace the present 


cotton fabric liner familiar to all 
soldiers. Production tests are now 
being run at the Army Quartermas- 
ter Research and Engineering Com- 
mand, Natick, Mass., on a new cata- 
lyzed resin blend which reduces the 
time and cost required by previous 
methods. Also under study are 
means to eliminate some of the 
difficulties inherent in nylon-protec- 
tive devices: nylon must be cut in- 
to pinwheels with eight broad arms 
as the first step in preparing it for 
molding. As a result, considerable 
material is wasted in cutting. Ef- 
forts are being made to weave the 
material into pinwheels without 
cutting. Also under study are ways 
of working olive drab coloring into 
the nylon fabric and into the lami- 
nating plastic resins, thus elimi- 
nating a painting step in produc- 
tion. 


MOBILE ROTORCRAFT TEST UNIT 


A mobile test facility, which ob- 
tains data comparable with wind 
tunnels, has been developed for the 
Army by Cornell Aeronautical Lab- 
oratory to obtain accurate aerody- 
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Modular card that does as much work 
as all the 23 conventional printed- 
circuit boards spread on the table is 
held by Republic Aviation’s Joseph 
Maciorowski. The dice-size plastic 
electronic components are said to be 
particularly suitable for missile guid- 
ance systems which call for extensive 
computer “logic” within severe space 
and weight limitations. The half-inch 
modules, each holding from 12 to 18 
components and weighing only two 
grams, will be used in the guidance 
system of the AN/USD-4 Swallow 
reconnaissance drone Republic is 
building for the Army Signal Corps. 
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Hughes Aircraft Co. has developed for 
the Army a new electronic ear which 
can pick up faint radio signals from 
interplanetary rockets. The 25-pound 
ruby maser is considered to be one of 
the most sensitive listening devices 
invented to date. The name ruby 
maser comes from the special two- 
carat synthetic ruby which is the 
unit’s heart, and from the scientific 
phrase describing it: Microwave Am- 
plification by Stimulated Emission of 
Radiation. Earlier masers were bulky 
and complicated, required a magnet 
weight up to 500 pounds, and cost 
more than $4,000. The new maser 
does the same job with a 12-ounce 
magnet that costs $10. 


The Signal Corps has developed an 
experimental weather-observing sys- 
tem that instantly locates and rapidly 
reports lightning discharges associ- 
ated with severe storms over most of 
North America. The equipment is 
now undergoing service testing at 
Kansas City and six detector stations 
located at various Air Force bases. 
The detector stations use special radio 
receivers to pick up static generated 
by lightning, register time and com- 
pass direction, and relay the informa- 
tion to the central monitor in Kansas 
City. 


Bell Aircraft has gone into the drone 
business after signing an agreement 
with Nord-Aviation, S.A. of France 
which gives Bell an option for the 
U. S. manufacturing rights of Nord’s 
supersonic CT-41 and subsonic CT- 
20 target missiles. Bell also will re- 
ceive from Nord necessary engineer- 
ing assistance in the use of the French 
company’s techniques in ramjets and 
high-performance flight articles. 


The latest electronic equipment avail- 
able to Army field commanders will 
soon receive a complete test under 
combat conditions at Fort Huachuca, 
Ariz., under a contract award to Pan- 
American World Airways, Inc. Pan- 
American will set up and operate a 
facility for surveillance drone and 
electronic environmental testing to 
determine the reaction of the latest 
equipment when deployed on a nu- 
clear battlefield. 


Sylvania Electric. Products, Inc., has 
announced the development of a high- 
speed switching transistor, capable 
of surviving shocks in excess of 20,000 
times the acceleration of gravity. The 
transistor is designed for use in tele- 
metered torpedoes, projectile fuzes, 
electronically guided high-impact mis- 
siles, and other applications where 
extreme acceleration shocks are 
encountered. 





SERVES THE CAUSE OF HISTORY 


UNITED STATES ARMY IN WORLD WAR II 
The War Department: Strategic 
Planning for Coalition War- 
fare, 1943-1944 
By Maurice Matloff 
Office of Chief of Military 
History, 1960 
640 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; 
Index; $5.00 
Reviewed by 

FORREST C. POGUE, who is Direc- 
tor of the Research Center, 
George C. Marshall Research 

Foundation. 


Moderation characterizes Dr. 
Matloff’s excellent study of World 
War II strategy during the period 
1943-44. While he espouses no par- 
ticular cause, he emphasizes the 
forceful leadership of General 
George C. Marshall in the formula- 
tion of Allied strategy. In explain- 
ing the factors which gave rise to 
American proposals, he answers in 
effect a number of sweeping charges 
in recent books by Sir Arthur 
Bryant and Field Marshal Mont- 
gomery although they were pub- 
lished after his manuscript was 
completed. 


The casual student of war may 
tire of the author’s detailed treat- 


ment of “direct” versus “peri- 
pheral” strategy in the European 
area. But only by careful exami- 
ation of American arguments 
against the background of our in- 
terests in the Pacific and against 
the domestic situation can one find 
a corrective to some British ac- 
cusations. 

Dr. Matloff makes clear that 
more was involved in American 
insistence on the cross-Channel 
approach than stubbornness or 
naivete. Back of the fear of the 
indirect or attritional strategy fa- 
vored by the British was “the 
growing realization of the ultimate 
limits of U. S. manpower... It is 
true that more divisions could have 
been mobilized, if necessary, to 
fight an attritional—in Army terms 
an indecisive—war, but it is also 
true that this would have cut into 


production for American and Allied 
use and the high American stand- 
ard of living both for the civilians 
and for the armed forces, and ulti- 
mately would have had effects both 
on domestic politics and on rela- 
tions with the Allies in the 
coalition.” 

To Alanbrooke and his support- 
ers, the shift of men and landing 
craft to the Pacific represented a 
frivolous attitude on the part of 
the Americans and a weakening of 
agreed-on strategy. Indeed, his 
writings betray an almost complete 
lack of appreciation of special U. S. 
problems and interests in that area. 
To Marshall and his staff—no less 
than to King—it seemed important 
“to keep the war against Japan a 
dynamic, if limited war... not 
enough to conflict with ‘backing 
Germany first’ but enough to assure 
that, upon the defeat of Germany, 
Allied strength might be concen- 
trated to defeat Japan rapidly.” 

With the decision to keep its 
manpower demands within limits, 
the U. S. found itself increasingly 
dependent on Soviet efforts. When, 
in 1943, the Soviet forces showed 
they could contain the German 
threat in the East, earlier troop 
estimates based on the possibility 
that Britain and the U. S. might 
have to face the Axis alone—were 
discarded. This meant a greater 
emphasis on the importance of So- 
viet ground troops to Allied success 
against Germany and Japan. Sec- 
retary Stimson, early in 1944, ex- 
pressed the fear that the Russians 
might stop their advance once they 
had regained their former bound- 
aries. He suggested that it might 
be necessary to form new divisions. 
Marshall, while noting that “Soviet 
numerical preponderance” was one 
of the factors on which we had 
staked the success of the Normandy 
landings, doubted if they would 
stop their drive to the west. 

All this did not mean that the 
Americans were completely happy 
about relations with the Soviet 


Union. In the spring of 1943, Mar- 
shall expressed concern over pos- 
sible postwar chaos in Europe if 
Western and Soviet advances did 
not keep pace with each other. At 
least one member of his staff felt it 
was essential that we get to Berlin 
first. Both General Marshall and 
his head of war plans, General 
Handy, believed it was necessary 
that we be strong enough at the 
peace table to make our wishes felt. 

In his discussions of postwar pos- 
sibilities, Dr. Matloff includes an 
interesting map showing the pro- 
posed lines of occupation zones in 
Germany as drawn by President 
Roosevelt in November 1943. By it 
the United States would have occu- 
pied northern Germany as far east 
as Berlin and as far south as the 
general line Mainz-Bamberg-Bay- 
reuth. The British would have had 
the area to the south and the Rus- 
sians would have occupied the area 
east of Berlin. 

The author spells out the great 
differences which existed between 
the British and the Americans in 
regard to the importance of China 
and points out that if we were lack- 
ing in political realism about Euro- 
pean affairs, the British Chiefs of 
Staff were equally so about China. 
He suggested as a possible fruitful 
topic for further study the possibil- 
ity that some of the Soviet demands 
on China may have stemmed from 
Stalin’s realization at the time of 
the Teheran-Cairo meetings that 
the British and Americans were not 
in accord as to the backing they 
would give Chiang Kai-shek. 

Proponents of the view that the 
Pacific was systematically neg- 
lected by officials in Washington 
get short shrift from Dr. Matloff. 
Writing of the war in 1943, he de- 
clares: “MacArthur and Nimitz 
were far from being forced to fight 
on a shoestring when compared 
with the European commanders. 
After two years of war, the balance 
of U. S. forces and resources be- 
tween the European and Japanese 
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arenas was fairly even.” The ad- 
vantage of the former in Army 
ground troops and Army air forces 
was counterbalanced by the pre- 
ponderance of naval forces, Marine 
ground forces, and Navy and Ma- 
rine aviation in the Pacific. 

The author uses the same judi- 
cious, documentary approach which 
is found in his earlier writings on 
World War II strategy and plans. 
It may not be as exciting as the 
name-calling exhibitions in volumes 
by some of the war’s leading fig- 
ures, but it better serves the cause 
of history. 


AND THEN FREDERICKSBURG 


FROM CEDAR MOUNTAIN TO ANTIETAM 
By Lt. Gen. Edward J. Stackpole 

The Stackpole Company, 1959 

466 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; 

Index; $5.95 


Reviewed by 
BRIG. GEN. DONALD ARMSTRONG, 
Past President of the American 
Military Institute, who reviewed 
other volumes in this series. 


On 17 September 1862, General 
Lee’s five-week offensive reached 
its climax at Antietam Creek. The 
Army of Northern Virginia had 
played for high stakes, but the 
martial gamble ended with Lee’s 
ultimate withdrawal from the game 
in spite of the considerable assist- 
ance his opponents had given him. 
General Stackpole’s study of the 
campaign is a careful and well- 
documented analysis of generalship 
and strategy, significant even in 
the Atomic Age. The author has 
seen much military history, he is 
well aware that a surfeit of tacti- 
eal detail is interesting for the 
antiquarian, but for today’s pro- 
fessional soldier with little time for 
reading, the greatest good must be 
squeezed out of the hours allotted 
to history. 

General Stackpole’s latest book 
helps the reader achieve that end 
as successfully as his earlier stud- 
ies of the Civil War. Generals have 
their characters and intellects and 
experiences. General Stackpole 
wants the reader to see how their 
advantages and handicaps in these 
respects make one General Lee and 
another General Pope, one Stone- 
wall Jackson and another George 
B. McClellan. 

Time and chance play their roles. 
Even logistics finds its way into 
General Stackpole’s pages. And the 
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psychology of the American soldier 
in action is a by-product of his 
observations. 

The story opens with a brief 
resume of the Peninsular Cam- 
paign. McClellan’s failure led Lin- 
coln to reorganize his army in 
July 1862 with Major General 
Henry W. Halleck as General-in- 
Chief. The trouble with Halleck 
was that “he liked to counsel and 
advise but seemed constitutionally 
incapable of making decisions in 
his new role.” Then John Pope, 
full of sound and fury, learned that 
bombast before battle signified 
nothing in battle. Unfortunately 
for him, his opposite number was 
Robert E. Lee, who “was fast be- 
coming an expert in taking calcu- 
lated risks by splitting his forces 
and reassembling them for the pay- 
off battle.” 

Eventually McClellan reappears 
at South Mountain and Antietam. 
The stereotype of this unenterpris- 
ing general is reinforced by Gen- 
eral Stackpole’s appraisal of his 
leadership. He was never the man 
to compensate for inferior numbers 
and resources by mobility, surprise 
and economy of force. But the au- 
thor is just. His well-told story of 
Harpers Ferry describes that epi- 
sode of military ineptitude possibly 
without sufficiently fixing on higher 
authority the blame for the sur- 
render and therefore for the fail- 
ure to win a victory at Antietam. 

General Stackpole’s usual visual 
aids in numerous well-drawn maps 
(by Colonel Wilbur S. Nye) and 
contemporary sketches and photo- 
graphs make this excellent and 
useful critique of Civil War maneu- 
vers a worthy companion to his 
three earlier volumes. 


THE ROAD TO VICKSBURG 


GRANT MOVES SOUTH 

By Bruce Catton 

Little, Brown & Company, 1960 
564 Pages; Maps; Index; $6.50 


Reviewed by 
MAJ. GEN. H. W. BLAKELEY, 
who has reviewed several books 
on U. 8S. Grant for ARMY. 


“Tomorrow I move South,” wrote 
newly promoted Brig. Gen. U. S. 
Grant to his wife on 15 August 
1861. “To move south,” says 
author Bruce Catton, “was Grant’s 
compelling motive, then and there- 
after.” 


This book is the second in a biog- 
raphy of presumably three volumes, 
which began with Captain Sam 
Grant, written by Lloyd Lewis and 
published in 1950, shortly after Mr. 
Lewis died. It covers the period 
from the summer of 1861 to the 
capture of Vicksburg in July 1863. 

In the little book, Letters from 
Lloyd Lewis: Showing Steps in the 
Research for His Biography of U. 8. 
Grant, which Mr. Lewis’s publish- 
ers also brought out in 1950, it was 
stated that “Mr. Lewis had amassed 
ninety per cent of his notes for 
Volumes II and III which would 
have taken his subject through the 
surrender of Lee at Appomattox.” 
There is, of course, a vast difference 
between notes and a complete text, 
and in a foreword to the current 
volume the publishers say that Mr. 
Catton “spent many months ana- 
lyzing the Lewis notes, conducting 
additional research, and writing 
the narrative.” 

The result is, predictably, a well- 
written, comprehensive story, but 
the fact is that it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to write much 
that is new about the battles and 
leaders of the Civil War—although 
many will try in view of the ap- 
proaching centennial. The period 
covered by the work under review 
has, for example, been well pre- 
sented in Volumes III and IV of 
Lincoln Finds a General, by Ken- 
neth P. Williams. There are dif- 
ferences, of course. Professor Wil- 
liams gives more military detail; 
Mr. Catton, more of a picture of 
Grant the man. 

Mr. Catton sticks to his theme, 
but there are interesting comments 
on others, notably Generals Hal- 
leck and Charles F. Smith. 

Halleck is emerging in current 
Civil War studies as something 
more than the “cautious, witless 
pedant,”’ “a thorn in Grant’s side,” 
of General J. F. C. Fuller’s The 
Generalship of U. 8. Grant. Ken- 
neth P. Williams was one authority 
who definitely shifted from this 
completely unfavorable verdict. 
Catton calls Halleck “a strange 
character,” “‘waspish, petulant, gos- 
sipy,” and a buck-passer, but “on 
balance, however, Halleck in the 
long run would do Grant more 
good than harm.” 

General Charles F. Smith seems 
to have lost a place in history be- 





cause of his early death from what 
was apparently a minor accident. 
He was Commandant of Cadets at 
West Point when Grant was a cadet 
there. He was “a Regular of Reg- 
ulars,” a fine-looking, courageous 
leader, who served loyally under 
his junior. Sherman went so far 
as to say that had Smith lived, 
“Grant would have disappeared to 
history after Fort Donelson.” 


GLORY HUNTER 


CUSTER 

By Jay Monaghan 

Little, Brown & Company, 1959 
469 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; 
Index; $6.00 


Reviewed by 
LT. COL. HENRY SPENCER MER- 
RICK, who is a contributing edi- 
tor of Military Affairs and His- 
torian of the Society of Indian 
Wars. 


It must be difficult for an author, 
even one as skilled as Jay Monag- 
han, to maintain a purely objective 
attitude in writing the biography 
of such a controversial personality 
as General George Armstrong Cus- 
ter, but he has done very well. 

A few incidents have been ig- 
nored, glossed over, or explained to 
the advantage of the hero. The 
abandonment of Major Elliott and 
his detachment at the Washita, 
shooting of deserters in Kansas or 
hanging Mosby’s men (which -he 
probably didn’t) do not seem so 
heartless the way our author ex- 
plains them, and the Mo-nah-se-tah 
charges are dismissed as “gossip”’ 
and missing records. On the other 
hand, he is very critical of Captain 
Benteen, generally recognized as a 
most able officer, and calls him a 
“taciturn, sardonic soldier” albeit 
admitting his ability. There are 
a few minor errors, especially in 
connection with the Little Bighorn. 
For example, the now discredited 
story that Tom Custer’s heart was 
cut out, is stated as fact, and Cap- 
tain Weir marches south instead 
of north to find Custer. 

The book is well written, not as 
flowery as another comparatively 
recent biography of Custer. It 
evinces extensive research and is 
much more reliable than the original 
Whittaker biography hurriedly pre- 
pared in 1876 to capitalize on the 
publicity following the battles of 
the Little Bighorn. 

The author uses the I-was-there 


Selected Check List of the Month’s Books 


This is-a run-down of some of the books we have recently received. 


BRAZEN CHARIOTS. By Major Robert Crisp. W. W. Norton & Company. 223 
Pages; Maps; $3.95. Personal experiences during the 28-day battle of 
Operation Crusader, which began 18 November 1941, against Axis forces 
at the borders of Egypt and around Tobruk. The author fought the battle 
from his tank turret. 


THE BREAKFAST WAR. By Rupert Furneaux. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 240 
Pages; Illustrated; Maps; Index. $4.50. The 143-day siege of Plevna in 
1877, during the Russo-Turkish wars, and how it was reported by a group 
of international war correspondents. 


CLIMAX AT MIDWAY. By Comdr. Thaddeus V. Tuleja, USNR. W. W. Norton & 
Company. 248 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; Index; $3.95. The naval-air battle 
of 4-6 June 1942, which ended Japan’s offensive at sea. The author inter- 
viewed some of the key survivors to prepare a blow-by-blow account. 


THE GREAT INVASION. By Jacob Hoke. Thomas Yoseloff, Inc. 613 Pages; II- 
lustrated; Maps; Index; $8.50. First published in 1887, this is among the 
most authoritative works on Gettysburg. Hoke lived in Chambersburg, 
visited both armies, toured the battlefield, and questioned officers of both 
sides. An eyewitness report. 


THE HUNDRED YEARS WAR. By Edouard Perroy. Indiana University Press. 376 
Pages; Index; $5.75. The struggle between France and England from 1338 
to 1453, which included Sluys, Crecy, Poitiers and Agincourt—the period 
which saw the end of cavalry’s supremacy and the first general actions 
decided by artillery. 


NARVIK. By Capt. Donald Macintyre, RN. W. W. Norton & Company. 224 
Pages; Illustrated; Maps; Index; $3.95. Detailed examination of the cam- 
paign in Norway emphasizing the efforts of Germans and British to seize 
and hold strategic Narvik in the spring of 1940. The tactical lessons proved 
valuable to the Allies. 


SOLDIERS AND GOVERNMENTS. Michael Howard, editor. Indiana University Press. 
192 Pages; Index; $3.75. Successes and failures of 27 nations in their 
search for adjustment of relations between civilian authority and armed 
forces. Reissue. Reviewed in ARMY for April 1958. 


THE TANK COMMANDER'S GUIDE. By Lt. Col. John G. Cook & Dr. Robert A. Baker. 
The Stackpole Company. 488 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.50. Second 
edition, expanded to include latest equipment, including the M48A2 tank 
and all other pertinent information. The authors are on the staff of the 
Armor Human Research Unit. Reviewed in ARMY for December 1958. 


THE THUNDER OF THE GUNS. By Capt. Donald Macintyre, RN. W. W. Norton & 
Company, 352 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; Index $3.95. The development 
of capital ships from ironclad frigates to battleships with some of their 
great battles. 


VERMONT GENERAL. Otto Ejisenschiml, editor. Devin-Adair Company. 340 
Pages; Illustrated; Maps; Index; $6.00. The home letters of Edward Hast- 
ings Ripley, Civil War brigadier whose service began at 25 when he organ- 
ized a company at college. He led U. S. forces into Richmond on 3 April 
1865. 


style, and often it is difficult to 
determine where facts end and 


skillful assumptions begin. This 
makes for easy, smooth reading but 
may confuse the student, although 
occasionally a tactfully inserted 
word or phrase puts the reader on 
guard. Very properly, the exten- 
sive Civil War service of our hero 
is stressed without slighting his 
later limited Indian service. 
Fearless, impetuous, tireless, ego- 
tistical, ambitious, careless with 


facts and money, Custer seldom 
evidenced any strategic ability as 
a cavalryman in the Civil War. It 
was only “Custer’s Luck” that time 
and again saved him, until the last 
day, from the normal results of un- 
sound tactics. He was quick to take 
advantage of openings and gloried 
in leading charges, even when 
greatly outnumbered. He seemed 
to bear a charmed life, having 
many horses killed under him but 
was wounded only once. 
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Custer’s high reputation as an 
Indian fighter is hard to under- 
stand. He never saw a hostile until 
after the war, when he was nearly 
thirty, and aside from his massacre 
of Black Kettle’s village on the 
Washita in 1868 and some minor 
engagements during the Yellow- 
stone Expedition of 1873, he never 
had a real Indian battle until his 
last, which his inept handling 
of the troops foredoomed. 

There are a few good illustra- 
tions and extensive notes of little 
interest except as authorities. Clear 
maps of eastern Virginia and the 
Sioux country are helpful, but do 
not provide sufficient detail. On 
the whole, an interesting and out- 
standing biography of one of our 
most picturesque soldiers. 


THE REAL WOLFE 


QUEBEC, 1759 

By Col. C. P. Stacey 

St. Martin's Press, 1959 

210 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; 
Index; $6 00 

THE CAPTURE OF QUEBEC 

By Christopher Lloyd 

The Macmillian Company, 1959 
175 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; 
Index $4.50 


Reviewed bi 
y 


LYNN MontTROsS, author of two 
books on the Revolutionary War, 


whose War Through the Ages 


will soon appear in a new edition. 


Britons and Americans have 
written many books about the cap- 
ture of Quebec in 1759, but this is 
the first time in recent years that 
a Canadian historian has tackled 
the subject. Colonel C. P. Stacey’s 
name may be familiar as former 
head of the Historical Section of 
the Canadian Army. 

Published at about the same time, 
Christopher Lloyd’s book is one of 
the new “British Battles” series. 

It seems to be generally agreed 
that neither Wolfe nor Montcalm 
had much use for colonials. Wolfe 
referred to the American Rangers 
as “vermin,” and Montcalm de- 
scribed his Canadian auxiliaries as 
“independent, lying, boastful, very 
good at skirmishing, very brave 
when behind a tree and very timid 
when not under cover.” 

Colonel Stacey comes to the de- 
fense of the Canadians by com- 
menting that they “had the will to 
defend their country; and in the 
coming struggle the man-power of 
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this remote and forlorn commu- 
nity was to be mobilized for action 
to an extent achieved by no 
twentieth-century totalitarian 
state.” 

During the battle on the Plains 
of Abraham the Canadians _in- 
flicted more casualties on the en- 
emy than did Montcalm’s regulars. 
The American Rangers in their 
turn had a large share in Wolfe’s 
victory, even though they have re- 
ceived little credit from him or 
historians. 

Christopher Lloyd glosses over 
such shortcomings of the British 
general as his narrow outlook, 
abusive tongue and harsh military 
ethics. Colonel Stacey, however, 
quotes from a letter written by 
Wolfe before a shot was fired: “Tf, 
by accident in the River, by the 
Enemy’s resistance, or, from any 
other cause, we find that Quebec is 
not likely to fall into our hands 
(persevering however to the last 
moment) I propose to set the Town 
on fire with Shells, to destroy the 
Harvest, Houses & Cattle, both 
above and below, to send off as 
many Canadians as possible to 
Europe, & to leave famine and 
desolation behind me.” 

That these were not empty 
threats was proved when Wolfe 
actually did make a desert out of 
the fertile parishes on both sides 
of the river. 

Both authors are in accord when 
debunking the romantic tale of 
Wolfe reciting Gray’s Elegy Writ- 
ten in a Country Church-yard dur- 
ing the river crossing on the eve 
of battle. Another illusion is punc- 
tured when Colonel Stacey dis- 
closes that the path taken by the 
Redcoats up the ‘cliff’? was by no 
means as steep as legend would 
have it. It can be climbed by an 
automobile today as a photograph 
indicates. 

Wolfe’s reputation for general- 
ship is also cut down to size. His 
first plan of attack, a badly man- 
aged attempt to cross the Mont- 
morency River north of Quebec, was 
repulsed with grievous losses on 31 
July. His three brigadiers rejected 
his next several plans; and the idea 
of crossing the St. Lawrence west 
of Quebec was their concept which 
at first he opposed. When battle 
was joined, however, Wolfe’s lead- 
ership and tactics were magnifi- 


cent. Apparently he deliberately 
courted the death in action which 
was to give him immortal fame. 

Colonel Stacey’s. book is the bet- 
ter of the two, but the reader would 
not go wrong with either. Both are 
distinguished for more and better 
maps and illustrations than are 
usually found in a book of military 
history. 


PUNCHED CARDS AND SICK LISTS 


TABULATING EQUIPMENT AND 

ARMY MEDICAL STATISTICS 

By Brig. Gen. Albert G. Love, 

Col. Eugene L. Hamilton, and 

Ida Levin Hellman 

Government Printing Office, 1959 

202 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $2.00 
Reviewed by 

LT. COL. DouGLAs LINDSEY, who 

was a combat surgeon during 

WW II and is now Director of 

Medical Research, U. S. Army 

Chemical Warfare Laboratories. 


The familar punched card, and 
electrical accounting machines, are 
somehow regarded as trappings of 
modern automated life, but the 
U. S. Army’s Medical Department 
was using Hollerith cards and elec- 
trical tabulating equipment in 1888. 

Surgeons and adjutants have 
sweated over and sworn at formal 
medical records and reports since 
1818, but for two good reasons: 
care of the individual soldier, and 
the provision of a valid basis on 
which to establish and modify pol- 
icy for the conservation of the 
fighting strength of the Army at 
large. Tags, sheets, and cards make 
it possible to select sound person- 
nel for enlistment or commission; 
to guide their treatment when they 
are wounded or become ill; to sup- 
port the planning to insure that 
medical units and troops will be 
available when and where required ; 
and to permit the rational design 
and evaluation of such diverse 
things as a new vaccine, a new 
surgical procedure, or a new ar- 
mored vest. 

This is the story of Army medi- 
cal records and their processing. 
The story is interestingly and en- 
thusiastically told. This one would 
expect, for General Love has given 
nearly 50 years of his life to medi- 
cal statistics; Colonel Hamilton is 
charged with the job today; and 
Miss Hellman is an accomplished 
historical writer. 
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Malcolm P. Ferguson 
Detroit, Mich. 
Paul L. Galvin 
Chicago, IIL. 
Luther L. Hill 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Gen. John E. Hull 
Washington, D. C. 
Frank McCarthy 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Chap. Luther D. Miller 
Washington, D. C 
MGen. K. D. Nichols 
Washington, D. C. 
William S. Paley 
New York, N. Y. 
Charles E. Potter 
Arlington, Va. 
Willard F. Rockwell 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sherrod E. Skinner 
Detroit, Mich. 
Rep. Olin E. Teague 
Washington, D. C. 
LCol. Jack Warner, Jr. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


LGen. Milton ©. Baker 
ayne, Pa. 
Robert L. Biggers 
Detroit, Mich. 
LGen. Edward H. Brooks 
Concord, N. H. 
J. F. Clark 
New York, N. Y. 
Paul L. Davies 
San Jose, Calif. 
Samuel F. Downer 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Leonard K. Firestone 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
LGen. James M. Gavin 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Stanley Hiller, Jr. 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
Judge George W. Latimer 
Washington, D. C 
MGen. Richard K. Mellon 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
John D. Montgomery 
Junction City, Kans. 
MGen. George Olmsted 
Washington, D. C. 
Howard C. Petersen 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ogden R. Reid 
New York, N. Y. 
Dean Rusk 
New York, N. Y. 
Charles M. Spofford 
New York, N. Y. 
Charles A. H. Thomson 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


BGen. Robert E. Wood 
Chicago, IIL 





CHAPTERS 
FOURTH REGION OPERATIONAL 


At the regular quarterly meeting of 
the Council of Trustees, 21 March, the 
By-Laws of the Fourth Region were ap- 
proved and the Region became an offi- 
cial AUSA organization. At the 1959 An- 
nual Meeting, Resolution No. 11 author- 
ized the formation of six AUSA Regions 
to coincide with the six army areas. The 
Fourth Region is the first to organize 
under the authority of the resolution. 

Twenty-two delegates representing 14 
chapters met at Fort Hood on 28 January 
to organize the Region, and to initiate 
state organizations within the Region. 
The Fourth Region has already been 
active in organizing new chapters and in 
solving jurisdictional questions between 
chapters. Regional headquarters is in 
San Antonio; President is Brig. Gen. W. 
J. Sutton, USAR. Gen. Bruce C. Clarke, 
CG, USCONARC, spoke to the assembled 
delegates during their organization ses- 
sion. 


BOOST FOR RETIRED 
PERSONNEL 


In a “canned” editorial for local news- 
papers and radio stations, Braxton Bragg 
Chapter has launched a campaign in its 
14-county area to explain to businessmen 
and other citizens the advantages of hav- 
ing retired officers and enlisted men 
settle in the community. Stating that the 
retired soldier is an individual industry, 
since he receives money without employ- 
ment, the editorial points out the desir- 
ability of having these people in the 
community, suggests that employment 
opportunities be made available, and 
that a friendly atmosphere be built so 
that those retiring will consider the area 
as a place of residence. 

The advantages of the campaign are 
obvious: the community gets desirable 
citizens who will never be a charge on 
the local residents; the retired personnel 
find a welcome that ties them to the 
area. 


“ONE ARMY” PROGRAMS 
Maj. Gen. Raymond W. Curtis, CG, II 
U.S. Army Corps, was principal speaker 
at Westchester County Chapter meeting 


VERDUN. FRANCE. Col. C. A. Leavitt. 
left. President of Verdun Chapter, and 
Lt. Col. Ross F. Powell, at meeting of 
Chapter on 27 January. where Colonel 
Powell was guest speaker. 
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FORT HOOD, TEX. Delegates from 14 AUSA chapters in Fourth Army area at 
meeting 28 January at which Fourth Region of AUSA was organized. 


at Fort Slocum. An audience of about 
200 heard General Curtis speak on the 
One Army concept; an additional draw- 
ing card was a demonstration of new 
weapons by two representatives from 
Springfield Armory. 

Col. H. C. Lyon spoke to San Francisco 
Chapter on the same subject on 7 De- 
an additional feature of the 
program was a 30-minute presentation 
on tape of interrogation of prisoners of 
who had been released by the 
Chinese in Korea. 


cember; 


war 


HOOSIER PLATOON 


Indiana Chapter materially assisted 
the Army Recruiting Service in recruiting 
a Hoosier Platoon, and received a com- 
mendation from the Recruiting Service 
which said, in part: “The Indiana Chap- 
ter of the Association of the U.S. Army 
has set an example of civilian-military 
cooperation for which all other chapters 
should strive to achieve.” The Chapter 
sponsored ceremonies honoring the pla- 
toon at Monument Circle in Indianapolis, 
and sponsored also a luncheon for the 
platoon members at which the State Ad- 
jutant General was the speaker. The 
platoon, considered an elite unit, will 
serve with STRAC. The promotion gained 
the Chapter much favorable publicity, 
in addition to providing a well-motivated 
unit for the Active Army. 


ROTC ASSISTANCE 


When compulsory ROTC was threat- 
ened at the University of California, East 
Bay Chapter moved in on the situation 
promptly. A special committee was ap- 


AUSTIN, TEX. Governor Price Daniel 
(left), is presented his membership card 
by officers of Texas Capital Area Chap- 
ter. Others are, left to right: John Bode, 
Secretary; Lt. Col. Harry Pollard; Lt. 
Col. John T. Mahone, President 
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pointed; this committee did a thorough 
research and fact-finding job, then pro- 
posed a resolution which was adopted 
by the Chapter. The resolution and 
other information was passed on to the 
Greater Los Angeles Chapter when it 
was learned that the hearings would be 
held in Los Angeles. As of press time 
the results of the dual-chapter approach 
were not yet known. 


CHAPTER AWARDS 


Headquarters Seventh Army Chapter 
has instituted an award consisting of a 
one-year membership in AUSA to be 
presented to the outstanding soldier in 
each class at the Seventh Army NCO 
Academy. 

Seattle Chapter presented a special 
trophy to Maj. Wesley R. Ross, Tacoma, 
the winner of a rifle match at Fort Law- 
ton. The 141 competitors included re- 
servists and Active Army personnel of 
X Corps. 

Henry Leavenworth Chapter’s awards 
program is a formalized document, cov- 
ering nine types of awards that run the 
scale from students to the Patriot of the 
Year. The program leans toward the pro- 
motion of science and incentives for 
ROTC participation. Plaques are the 
favored award. 


LOCAL CUSTOMS 


Overseas chapters, often at a loss for 
interesting programs, might take a leaf 
from the book of Ryukyus Chapter. On 
25 February, at the Machinato NCO 
Club, the chapter heard Mr. Theodore 
A. Christophil speak on “The Customs 
and Culture of the Okinawan People.” 
Mr. Christophil, a long-time student of 
the Orient, pointed out the fallacy of 
attempting to relate Okinawan behavior 
to American standards, and explained 
the differences in background and culture 
that bring about such widely varying 
outlooks toward life and customs. The 
approximately 135 members present 
found the presentation most helpful. 


AUSA DISPLAY 


Fort Riley-Central Kansas Chapter in- 
dicated its customary alertness in setting 
up an AUSA display for “Operation Big 


Blast,” an extensive map maneuver 
which included participation by Reserve, 
National Guard and Active Army troops. 
Staffs of four civilian-components di- 
visions and two units of regimental size 
participated in the exercise, and were 
thus exposed to the AUSA story through 
the display. 


Great Plains Chapter operated a dis- 
play of weapons and equipment at the 
Omaha Civic Auditorium that was visited 
by 39,000 persons; AUSA and Army Re- 
cruiting literature was passed out to the 
visitors. 


COMPLETE PROGRAM 


Great Plains (Omaha) Chapter’s Pro- 
gram Committee produced its report in 
the form of a chart of activities that in- 
cluded 15 events for the period 26 Feb- 
ruary to 14 October. The headings in- 
clude: Date, Activity, Place, Sponsor, and 
Purpose. This business-like approach to 
the problems of maintaining member in- 
terest, public education in national de- 
fense, social gatherings, and fund-raising 
is assisting materially in making the 
Chapter an effective AUSA unit. 


MISSILE TOUR 


One of the features of Detroit Chapter’s 
10 February meeting was a tour of the 
Chrysler Missile Plant to see Jupiter and 
Redstone missiles in production. More 
than 275 members and guests partici- 
pated; Col. Willard F. Rockwell, AUSA’s 
Chairman of the Council of Trustees, was 
principal speaker. 


ORGANIZATION CHART 


Braxton Bragg Chapter is the first to 
crash through with a complete Penta- 
gon-style organization chart. The chart 
may offer other chapters part of the 
secret of Bragg’s new surge in effective 
AUSA activity; it lists 90 Chapter officers 
and advisers in 16 boxes. The 90 includes 
a general, a lieutenant general, a mayor, 
many noncommissioned officers, and a 
very liberal sprinkling of persons with 
the title of “Mr.”. With across-the-board 
participation like this the load is shared 
and much gets done. 


OLYMPIAN FINANCES 


Southside Virginia Chapter (Fort Lee) 
sponsored a basketball game between 
the Texas Cowgirls and the Fort Lee All- 
Stars; the Chapter netted $433.50 which 
will be contributed to the Olympic Fund. 


FORT SMITH, ARK. MSgt. Daniel A. 
Reed. Secretary-Treasurer of local 
AUSA Chapter, explains to Cub Scout 
James A. Merton ceremony of Indian 
Peace Pipe Offering to Four Winds, at 
annual scout banquet. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. The satellite as a 
step in evolution of Army signals is 
discussed with Maj. Gen. Earle F. 
Cooke (left), Deputy CSigO on his visit 
to Wililam Penn Chapter’s February 
meeting by Brig. Gen. E. L. Littell. CG, 
USASSA, and Isidore T. Shapiro, 
President. 


CHAPTER PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


William Penn Chapter has a tradition 
of its outgoing President giving the mem- 
bership a complete written report on his 
stewardship during his term of office. The 
reports have been uniformly good, letting 
the membership know what the Chapter 
has accomplished, how it was done, and 
what needs to be done.. Chapter mem- 
bers often complain that they are not 
kept current with affairs in their own 
chapter; William Penn members are well 
informed. 


CHAPTER NEWSLETTERS 


East Bay Chapter’s Periodic Report No. 
7 continues its predecessors’ record of 
being informative in all facets of Chapter 
interest. Chapter members should be 
among the best informed in AUSA. 

Henry Leavenworth Chapter’s quarterly 
Newsletter is attractively presented on 
letterhead stationery. 

Braxton Bragg Byline is a four-page 
effort in large, readable type, combining 
news and interpretation of material of 
interest to Chapter members. 

Southwest Oklahoma Chapter’s South- 
west AUSA Newsletter is a professional 
job of four pages, including news on 
AUSA objectives and informative fea- 
tures. 


FORT LEWIS, WASH. Brig. Gen. Harold 
L. Goss, President of Seattle Chapter, 
presents CG's special award trophy to 
Maj. Wesley R. Ross, winner of special 
is Col. A. B. 


rile match. In center 


Welcher, project officer. 


WEST POINT CANDIDATES 
INVITED 


Santa Barbara-Ventura County Chap- 
ter had among the guests at its 7 March 
meeting four young men who are at- 
tempting to enter USMA; the Chapter’s 
West Point Committee is operating. The 
meeting honored the 47th Artillery Bri- 
gade (Air Defense); principal speaker 
was Maj. Gen. Gilman Mudgett, Deputy 
CG, Sixth Army. Brig. Gen. John T. 
Honeycutt, commanding the 47th Brigade, 
spoke on the Brigade’s mission. 


SERVICE PROJECT 


Not covered by AUSA aims and ob- 
jectives, but a very worthy project in- 
deed, has been started by the Monterey- 
Tri-County Chapter. The Chapter is 
opening a special fund to install stained- 
glass windows in the new Fort Ord 
Chapel. 


ACROSS THE BOARD 


William Penn Chapter’s 24 February 
meeting included representatives from 
every Army activity in the Chapter area, 
including Reserve and Guard, with a 
heavy representation of Department of 
the Army Civilians. Maj. Gen. Earle F. 
Cook, Deputy Chief Signal Officer, and 
Brig. Gen. E. L. Littell, CG of USASSA, 
spoke to the audience, which also viewed 
films of Signal Corps achievements in 
the field of satellite communications. 


POCKETBOOK IMPACT 


Lt. Col. Arthur Ball, comptroller of 
XVIII Airborne Corps, on 2 February ad- 
dressed a special meeting of Braxton 
Bragg Executive Board and civilian fi- 
nancial and professional leaders on the 
financial impact of Fort Bragg’s payroll 
and purchases. Using charts and brief- 
ing techniques, Colonel Ball's message 
was well received by 29 guests. 


GOLF TOURNAMENT 


Using methods unique at least in 
AUSA, Monterey Tri-County Chapter in- 
vited key civilians to play on Fort Ord's 
golf course on 9 March, as a means of 
gathering together community leaders 
under conditions under which AUSA and 
the Army could be presented favorably. 
Maj. Gen. Carl F. Fritzsche, commanding 
Fort Ord, and Mr. Joseph B. Fratessa, 
Chapter President, were co-hosts at the 
tournament and a barbecue which fol- 
lowed. Many of those invited applied 
for membership in AUSA. 


ROTC COMPANIES 


CHARTERING CEREMONIES 


Cowboy Company (University of Wy- 
oming) was chartered 24 March with 75 
members and more than 75 guests pres- 
ent, including Reserve and National 
Guard officers and University faculty. 
Maj. Gen. William S. Biddle, Deputy CG, 
Fifth Army, presented the charter to Com- 
pany Capt. Richard P. Timmermeyer. 
Col. Robert Outsen, PMST, spoke on the 


FORT BENNING. GA. Maj. Gen. R. H. 
Wienecke, center, CG, 2d Infantry 
Division, is bid farewell at annual elec- 
tion meeting of Columbus-Phenix City- 
Fort Benning Chapter. Others are May- 
nard R. Ashworth, left, Columbus news- 
paper publisher, and Mr. T. G. Reeves. 


objectives of the Company. A 25-piece 
ROTC Drum and Bugle Corps, and a 
presentation of colors, featured the cere- 
mony. 

Norwich University Company's charter 
was presented by Maj. Gen. Ernest N. 
Harmon, famous World War II combat 
leader and President of the University, 
at a banquet meeting on 22 March. 


MAP MANEUVER 


The March meeting of Montana State 
University Company took the form of a 
two-evening map maneuver, based on a 
Fort Benning problem. The Company 
members were assigned command and 
staff positions at division and battle 
group; members changed assignments for 
the second night. Telephone and mes- 
sage center service added realism to the 
exercise, which was conducted by the 
PMST and members of his staff. 


RED CROSS ASSISTANCE 


Indiana State College Company (In- 
diana, Pa.) has taken on the task of 
sponsoring the campus Red Cross drive, 
with a goal of total participation of all 
ROTC cadets. The Company has appro- 
priated funds to provide a ribbon for 
all cadets who donate to the drive. 


MONEY-MAKING SCHEME 


Sioux Company (University of North 
Dakota) is installing a soft-drink machine 
in the University Armory, and will split 
the profits with the Air Force unit at the 
University. 


ELLINGTON AF BASE, TEX. Brig. Gen. 
W. J. Sutton, left. presents charter for 
San Jacinto Chapter to Col. Temple B. 
Sebastian, Jr., President. Charlie Kamp. 
former chairman of Chamber of Com- 
merce military affairs committee, looks 
on. 
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DETROIT, MICH. Detroit Chapter members at annual meet- . 


ing in February. Left to right: Col. Gervais W. Trichel, Presi- 
dent; Col. Kenneth Larkey, 46th Division; Mr. Thomas Morrow 
Willard F. Rockwell. 
speaker; Brig. Gen. John H. Weber, CG, OTAC; Col. John W. 


of Chrysler Corporation; Col. 


Romlein, CG, 28th Arty Group. 


COMPANY -SPONSORED 
AWARD 


St. Norbert College Company (West 
De Pere, Wisc.) has established an Ouit- 
standing Company Trophy for the local 
ROTC unit, named in honor of Chaplain 
(Colonel) Anselm W. Keefe, USA (Ret.) 
Chaplain Keefe assisted in establishing 
ROTC at St. Norbert in 1936 


TRAVELING CADETS 


Sooner Company (University of Okla- 
homa) sponsored a visit by the ROTC 
unit to Fort Sill for orientation and tour 
of the post. Thirty members of the Com- 
pany visited the Ordnance School, at 
Aberdeen PG, Md., on a later trip. This 
continues a long tradition of traveling 
instruction by the Company, which has 
racked up thousands of miles of travel to 
army installations in the few short years 
of its existence. 


AUSA ROOM 


E. Sylvest Company (North- 
western State College, Natchitoches, 
La.) is furnishing and decorating an 


AUSA Room at the College. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


New York University Heights Company 
continues its program of service to the 
University and the public. Its latest ac- 
tivity was to operate the communica- 
tions system for the University’s annual 


Robert 


WASHINGTON, D. C. Lt. Gen. Arthur 
G. Trudeau, Army Chief of R&D, meets 
drum-major George Neffinger of Mt. 
Vernon Guard at 11 March meeting of 
George Washington Chapter of AUSA. 
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main 
Fifth Army. 


Hall of Fame Debate, using AN/PRC-6 
sets borrowed from the Department of 
Military Science. 


TRI-SERVICE MEETING 


A Navy speaker, and a drill competi- 
tion between Army and Air Force ROTC 
livened a meeting of the Montana State 
University Company on 21 February. The 
speaker was Commander Robert Van 
Horne, USNR, Dean of the Pharmacy 
School at the University. 


SPONSORSHIP OF RIFLE 
MATCH 


Idaho State College Company is act- 
ing as campus sponsors for the North 
Intermountain National Rifle Association 
Intercollegiate Sectional Rifle Match. 
Company provides logistical support to 
the matches as well as offering personal 
services. 


SUMMER CAMP ORIENTATION 


Citadel Company's plan is unique in 
that every member of the Summer Camp 
Orientation Committee is a senior who 
attended ROTC Summer Camp in 1959. 
The Committee’s plan included 51 hours 
of instruction of which 22 hours will be 
provided by members of the Committee. 
Approved by the Citadel authorities, the 
Committee's portion of the instruction in- 
cludes 6 hours of marksmanship, 7 of 
map and compass work, 3 hours on 
crew-served weapons, 2 hours on indi- 
vidual field equipment, 3 hours of indi- 
vidual proficiency training, and | hour 
of general orientation. 


“WHO'S WHERE” 


John Carroll University Company 
(Cleveland) is compiling a “Who's 
Where” of ROTC graduates now on ac- 
tive duty, as a service for the graduates 
to keep in contact with old friends in the 
service. 


COMBAT FILM SERVICE 


A weekly film program, featuring 
World War II combat actions, and open 
to non-members, has built considerable 
interest in John Carroll University Com- 
pany’s achievements on the Cleveland 
campus. 


CHICAGO, ILL. Distinguished guests at annual meeting of 
Chicago Area Chapter on 25 February. “Left to right: Maj. 
Gen. W. W. Quinn, CINFO, main speaker; Brig. Gen. L. H. 
Whiting. President; Maj. Gen. W. S. Biddle, Deputy CG, 


CATCHING THEM YOUNG 


Sooner Company (University of Okla- 
homa) continues its project of visiting 
high schools and selling the graduating 
seniors on Army ROTC. The Company 
has groups of members visit the high 
schools, gain contact with seniors, obtain 
the names of interested students, and 
deliver recruiting packets. 


BLUE RIBBON GUEST LIST 


Dakota Company's annual banquet on 
22 March was ‘notable for a blue-ribbon 
guest list, in addition to the principal 
speaker, Maj. Gen. W. S. Biddle, Deputy 
CG, Fifth Army. Among those present 
were: Dr. Fred S. Hultz, President of the 
College; Mr. Ralph Borman, Civilian 
Aide to the Secretary of the Army; Mr. 
Martin Kruse, member of the North Da- 
kota Board of Higher Education; Mr. Tru- 
man Wold, Past National Vice Com- 
mander of the American Legion; Lt. Col. 
James F. Ulmer, State Director of Selec- 
tive Service; Maj. Frank Anders, who 
holds the Medal of Honor; and Miss 
Norma Carlson, Captain of Guidon, the 
Company's women's auxiliary. Other 
faculty and local and state political 
figures also attended. General Biddle 
spoke on the necessity for continuing 
compulsory ROTC. 


ORS 
SEATTLE, WASH. Royal Court at Seat- 
tle University ROTC’S Military Ball on 
25 February. Standing: Joanne Carlson, 
Jeanette Fedora, Carolyn Noel; seated: 
Carol Casey, Queen. 
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“That this nation shall not perish” 
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